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COURAGE. 
Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 


Because I lift myself above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every rain-drop kissed, 

That God's love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears, 

Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine ; 
Grateful I take his slightest gifts; no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year; 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding—let me be; 
I must be glad and grateful to the end; 

I grudge you not your cold and darkness—me 
The powers of light befriend. 








SONG. 





Sad sounds the dropping rain 

Striking the window-pane. 
Sadly the dead vine-leaves, 
Drop from the cottage oo 


Sadly the low trees sigh 

As the wild wind goes by, 
Bearing a sound of wail 
O’er the hill, through the vale. 


Sadly the maiden dreams 

When the faint candle gleams ; 
Dreams of the bright days gone, 
Ere love and hope were flown. 


Sadly the grasses wave 
Over the nameless grave, 
Where the young soldier sleeps, 
For whom that maiden weeps. 
Mary Arrautt Craig. 





BEREAVEMEN Tr. 
With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come, 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul is dumb. 


Yet would we say, what every heart approveth, 
Our Father's will, 

Calling to him the dear ones whom he loveth, 
In mercy still. 


Not upon us, or ours, the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought, 

The faneral anthem is a glad evangel, 
The good die not, ° 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he has given, 

They live on earth, in thought and deeds, as truly 
As in heaven. Joun G. WHITTIER. 





PEEPS AT THE STUDIOS. 


MRS. LILY M. SPENCER. 


A modest sign on a somewhat shabby house 
just out of Broadway, in Waverly Place, indi- 
cates where Mrs. Spencer may be found of a 
week-day, between the hours of ten in the 
morning and five in the afternoon. The 
building was once a fine private mansion 
which, by the accidents of fortune, has been 
changed into a hive of business offices and 
shops. You push open the front door into a 
dingy hall with an air of having seen better 
days, mount a couple of dingy staircases, and 
tap at the entrance of the third floor front. 
Doubtless the door will be opened by a civil 
young man in attendance; and let me hope he 
may not say to you as he said to me: “ Mrs. 
Spencer is not in.” 

However, Mrs. Spencer’s young man very 
politely signified that I could examine the pic- 
tures on exhibition in the studio at my leisure, 
and I accordingly availed myself of the priv- 
ilege. 

The great work of Mrs. Spencer’s life thus 
far is an allegorical picture, with figures near- 
ly if not quite life-size, called ‘“‘ Truth Unveil- 
ing Falsehood.” Although the press has com- 
mented a goou deal on the work, it is soon to 
be chromoed, and in this manner will become 
better known to the public. Mrs. Spencer 
owns the picture, and will not part with it. 
She has also designed two others of the same 
size as companion pieces. These facts I learned 
in my chat with the pleasantjyoung attendant, 
and also that the work is valued at twenty 
thousand dollars, 

I thought, as I sat quietly looking at the 
picture, which, like a great magnet, draws 
your cyes away from everything that sur- 
rounds it, that Mrs. Spencer has strongly as- 
serted her power by achieving a marked suc- 
cess in what may be called a worn-out artistic 
field. The world has grown weary of sym- 
bolic or allegorical pictures. One of Edward 
Frere’s real] flesh and blood children, or a bit 
of an interior by Eastman Johnson, it decrees, 
is better than all the thin, classical nymphs, or 
religious and moral impersonations that can 
be put upon canvas. 

_ This is the taste of the time, and I am not 
disposed to quarrel with it; but, in spite of it, 
and quite contrary to the mental shiver which 
pictured allegory imparts, I admire Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s work, and feel dimly, at least, the im- 
mense force of the idea which she has em- 
bodied. I am glad a woman has painted this 
picture, for, although it is far from faultless, 
it affords a refreshing contrast to the meaning- 
less efforts upon which most of our figure 
painters spend their time. There is broad sig- 
nificance and dignity in the idea, and the 
handling is so far from feeble that the picture, 
once seen, is not likely ever to be forgotten. 
A powerful impression is at once produced, 





and this is what can be said of, few works ex- 
hibited at the present day. 

Mrs. Spencer’s technical defects are those of 
drawing.. Her color is vivid, rich and harmo- 
nious. Truth, the central figure, is represent- 
ed in the guise of a female form. She is 
standing, and her limbs are half revealed 
through the white, semi-transparent robe 
which she wears. The figure sways slightly, 
and the right hand is outstretched in the act 
of plucking away the veil of Falsehood. It 
struck, me jthat this arm is too small, or in 
some manner out of proportion to the rest of 
the body. The deep, unfathomable eyes of 
Truth are looking out of the picture, and the 
beautiful face is sublimated, though pas- 
sionless, 

Falsehood quivers and shrinks back from 
the celestial presence in a manneF which is 
really a master-stroke of genius. You feel the 
creep in the monster’s flesh and the sudden 
palsy which seizes his uncouth limbs at the 
touch of a power he cannot understand, but 
must obey. The human mask which fades, as 
Truth draws the veil, is crafty, but urbane. 
The kingly crown it has worn topples and 
falls, and the crimson ermined robe of royal- 
ty which has covered the revered sham sinks 
away and exhibits the limbs of a green and 
slimy beast, with a deadly basalisk eye glow- 
ing out of the canvas, and sharp tusks re- 
vealed in a snarl of impotent rage. The mon- 
ster under the mask and robe is neither hairy 
nor sc:ly, but a nondescript that affects the 
imagination more powerfully than either. You 
see the human aspect disappearing, fading off 
visibly before your eyes, and no description 
can do justice to the subtle, power which 
shows the beast lurking under the human. 

Ignorance, in the form of a debased and 
groveling woman, kneels at the feet of False- 
hood, and with one hand uplifted in a power- 
ful gesture, appears to deprecate the pitiless 
vision of light, although she hides her face 
and refuses to behoid the true lineaments of 
her idol. She is a hoary-headed, ungainly fe- 
male form, meanly clad, and dragged forth, it 
would seem, from some noisome cellar. To 
the guardianship of Falsehood she has en- 
trusted Innocence, under the aspect of an in- 
fant, which the beast has crushed to death in 
its embrace. The dead baby falls back from 
the monster’s hug, and is the most painful 
feature of the work. 

On the left side of Truth is Confidence, a 
young mother, seated and nestling with her 
baby beneath the robe of the good spirit. In- 
nocence, lying in her lap, looks up undaunted 
at thelight of Truth. Under the feet of Sel- 
fishness, covered by Falsehood, and where Ig- 
norance lurks, the vegetation is withered and 
burnt brown; but it springs up green again 
where the footsteps of Truth have pressed. The 
light of the picture emanates from the form ot 
Truth, and creates a mellow and harmonious 
glow which illumines the scene, 

A printed description which I brought 
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away with me, and which probably gives the 
meaning Mrs. Spencer herself attaches to her 
work, says that “ Truth is represented assum- 
ing the human form ;” not by any means, (we 
are sorry to say) because hwuanity, or espe- 
cially female humanity, are types of truth, 
but because it is humanity that needs truth to 
enlizhten and protect it, and-woman in par- 
ticular, that her smile and her words which 
are the first that mankind in its innocence 
looks up to, may not teach it error.” 

One’s prepossessions are apt to be against a 
picture that is mapped out with moral signifi- 
cations and symbolisms. In too many cases 
the effort to teach any great lesson in this 
way proves asnare and a delusion. True art 
is not often found in connection with homilies 
copied from Sunday-school books, or imagin- 
ary portraits of those very thin, unsubstantial 
personages called the moral attributes. The 
old masters, in depicting gods and goddesses 
and symbolic beings, gave them perfect bodies, 
full of lusty vigor and health. Their modern 
imitators, in leaving out the bodies by their 
mamby-pamby efforts to create something 
neither human nor divine, have brought into 
disrepute purely imaginative art. It never 
can be restored to its pristine glory except by 
close, accurate, and exhaustive study of human 
models. The actual must doubtless be sub- 
ordinated to the ideal, but it must be an ideal- 
ity which exists in connection with and not 
separate from humanity. We know nothing 
visibly of the divine, or supersensuous except 
the hints given through our own nature and 
manifestations ia the flesh. The great masters 
of old drew the women they loved best, and 
adding the ideal essence christened them 
Madonna or Saint, Muse gr Sybil.  No- 
body doubts the excellence of their methods, 
for womanhood is full of the possibilties of 
ideal loveliness. Every loving, pure-hearted 
mother with her baby at her bieast is the pos- 
sible Madonna; every inspired singer is, for 
the moment, sublimated into the guise of St. 
Cecilia. Most of the Christs’ which are painted 
fail to satisfy the mind, because the human is 
scorned while the divine is not reached. Al- 
legory has little meaning in these days, and 
has sunk into a slough of weakness and imbe- 
cility. 

Mrs. Spencer’s work is full of virile strength, 
and it appears to have been painted when the 
conception was at white heat; for in every 
line we see that the artist was possessed by 
her subject. The rich and harmonious color 
holds the eye by its own indescribable 
charm. The figure of the young mother lean- 
ing caressingly against Truth, appears to be a 
careful study from life. The face is fuli of 
arclness, and a peculiar piquant loveliness that 
fixes it upon the memory. The tender, half 
playful glance of the brown eycs is turned 
upon the child; curls of chestnut colored hair 
fall into the white neck, and there is a warm 
human beauty about the figure, that renders it 
peculiarly charming. The baby on the mother’s 
lap did not seem to me nearly as good. 

There are other pictures of more or less im- 
portance on view, in Mrs. Spencer's studio. 
The most careless touch of her pencil carries 
with it a certain power, and always suggests a 
fine feeling for color. I was charmed with 
the portrait of a Mexican dog, lying upon a 
crimson velvet cushion, and backed by a 
green curtain. Mrs. Spenc_r is by far the 
most versatile of our lady artists. Several of 
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her characteristic groups of children have been 
chromoed. There is a rollicking abandon 
about her little folks that separates them from 
the artistic progeny of most other artists. She 
has of late been devoting her time principally 
to portraits. Several very remunerative orders 
have been received by her this season. I was 
permitted to peep in at the little den where 
she works, and there saw four or five large 
canvasses, with groups and single figures just 
sketched in. I regretted that the portraits of 
Collector Connolly’s daughters, which I had 
seen noticed in the newspapers, had just been 
sent away. Mrs. Spencer has recently com- 
pleted pictures of the children of these ladies, 
both of them little dots of flaxen haired girls 
arrayed in flounces and furbelows. She ap- 
pears to have work enough on hand for many 
months to come, and all who know of her 
genius, her untiring assiduity and devotion to 
art, must rejoice at the somewhat tardy ap- 
preciation which the public is now bestowing 
upon this truly great woman. 





A FAMILIAR CHAT. 
BY DEBORAH D. 

It is a bright, beautiful morning, and I feel 
just like having a nice little chat with you. 
You don’t know me, but it dos’nt make any 
differance as long as I know you, and I do like 
you so much ! 

“People who don’t like the Zribune’s views 
on woman suffrage should take Toe REvo.v- 
TION, a rich, spicy periodical.” 

That is certainly a commendable paragraph ; 
all honor to the one who penned it. 

Well, I do wish sometimes, Horace would’nt 
speak so sarcastically on the subject; that is 
all I have against him. 

If he would be a firm, out-and-out-spoken 
champion of woman’s rights, I would instant- 
ly whisk him into my cabinet of curiosities, as 
a specimen of what a perfect man shou.d be. 

Ah! Horace, Horace, well for you, we may 
never confront each other; methinks there 
would be a most fearful combat ! 


My dear REVOLUTION, none of my associates 
seem to like you. I merely mention the fact 
that you may imagine, slightly, what trials I 
have to endure, for I wil/ defend you at all 
hazards. Being a female, of course, I must 
needs be weak / Bah! But somehow, I can’t 
appreciate the privileges accoide] me ; and if 
occasionally I am brave enough to step aside 
from the prescribed path of feminine life, 
why, mercy on me, you would think from 
the remarks, and comments, and sneers, and 
the turned-up-noses, on all sides, I had done 
something worthy the prison bars or hang- 
man’s rope. 

And just let me tell you what I do that is so 
very unfeminine. I work for my daily bread! 
I don’t go out in the field, and plough and hoe 
corn; though between you and me, REvoLv- 
TION, I would’nt object to doing that, if I 
could! 

But I will not be dependent, and in order to 
be independent I must work, and work at any 
honest calling within the compass of my 
faculties. — 

If necessary for the comfort of the home- 
family I can saw and split the kindling-wood, 
make the fire,and get the breakfast; I can 
pump a pail of water and bring it up the steps 
without grumbling; I can sweep and dust, 
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and get up a dinner fit fora king; and I can 
“dabble in ink,” and be that most horrible of 
all horribles, a “ blue stocking.” But, most of 
all, I can and do advocate woman's rights! 
That sweet, helpless, languishing female, re- 
clining so gracefully on the velvet cushions 
opposite me, and playing with the leaves of a 
yellow-covered novel, is looking at me, and 
the pretty lips are curling so disdainfully 
she knows what I am saying—to you, dear Rr- 
VOLUTION, and did it not require too much 
out lay of muscle the said novel would be 
hurled at my poor offending head, by way 
of retaliation. 

O, fie on these helpless females! Did not 
the Creator endow them with minds and souls 
as valuable and active as their more helpful 
sisters ? 

“Who maketh us to differ?’ I am sure 
God does not in this respect. He meant that 
all—the delicate as well as the more robust— 
should do their allotted work on earth, and 
has not the specimen opposite me enything 
to do but dress up, sit in the parlor, and may— 
hap, after some skilful manceuvering on the 
part of mamma catch a luckless husband ? 

Is that all of life? I don’t think it is, and 
just because of that opinion I am met with a 
storm of reproaches and abuse from my more 
(?) feminine sisters; and to the disgrace of 
my strong-minded brethren, I am compelled 
to say, I have invariably, their “cold shoulder 
turned” upon me, which I think is mean; 
for 1am still on the sunny side of thirty; 
am pussibly good looking (so folks say), and 
have always been termed “agreeable” to the 
“gentlemeng’ because I have the faculty of 
making them think they are the dest, wisest and 
sweetest of all animal beings. Of course that 
is what they like, and really I would like to 
tell them just a little how much they lose by 
not being friendly with a woman’s rights 
woman.” Ah, me! what trials, what crosses, 
and what vexations, “ we sisters” are obliged 
to endure! 

Are we equal to them? can we rise above 
them—be strong, patient, and ever-hopeful of 
the future of our cause? Isay“yca!” God 
never meant woman to be a cipher in this 
work-day world of ours. Simply because her 
physical strength be not equal to man’s, must 
she be doomed to sink into utter insignifi- 
cance? Has her mind no power, because her 
arm may not have? 

What a world of conventionalities, of 
puritanical opinions and of prejudices, must be 
swept away before the full strength and 
power of woman can be made known and 
appreciated! And who can help sweep it away 
better than woman herself? Do it by cultivat- 
ing mind and heart—making herself perfectly 
familiar with the branches of study heretofore 
accorded only to man. And if she is thorough- 
ly impressed with the fact that she may never 
marry for a home—\et her go to work, select 
some one particular calling or avocation, and 
master it completely, make herself perfect 
mistress of it, then she can build a bome for 
herself and be independent. The world is 
full of single women, entirely dependent on 
their own exertions, and what are they going 
to do? Work or go to ruin! Until within a 
few years there have been scarcely more than 
two or three avenues open in which woman 
could walk safely and respectably, for the 
purpose of gaining a livelihood. 

But thacks be to advancing civilization, 
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she can do almost anything now, if she will 
only educate and prepare herself for what 
she wishes. 

Let us labor and work patiently, dear RE- 
VOLUTION, and before your twentieth anni- 
versary dawns upon us, we shall see a wonder- 
ful revolution among the sisterhood, (and may 
hap among the brotherhood) of these glorious 
United States. 





THE NECESSITY OF A MORAL IDEA AS A PAR- 
TY INSPIRATION. 


BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


In reviewing the course of politics in this 
country and in Europe, during this century, it 
becomes evident that no party can long retain 
vitality or possess a real hold on the people, 
unless it has for its rallying cry some watch- 
word of moral reform. Potent as the pocket 
is supposed to be, powerful as are its interests, 
no merely financial question can give origin to 
anew party or make it strong enough to sweep 
into power. For instance, it was the humani- 
tarian idea of cheap bread for the million and 
health for the poor man that gave impetus to 
the action for the repeal of the corn laws, 
rather than the commercial aspects of the agi- 
tation ; and in noting the progress of the other 
questions which have interested the public 
mind of England, we find in each one of 
them a reform as the inspiratien. 


“ Household Suffrage,” “Irish Church Dis- 
establishment,” and now “The Fallen,” are 
the mottoes under which the popular party 
has marched to success. The work to be 
done in England to bring the established 
order of things into harmony with the ideas 
of advanced reformers, is so great, that 
should the liberal party continue as it has 
done, to attack old institutions, with the 
watch-word of improvement, we may look 
for along term of power for its supporters, 
with such results as we shall not venture to 
predict. 

Even in the most conservative of European 
countries we find that these same war cries of 
“ progress” and “reform” have their power. 
The emancipation of the serfs made the Czar 
and his ministers for a time the representa- 
tives of a popular want. Constitutional free- 
dom has been the bulwark of the Russian 
throne, and universal suffrage is the expedi- 
ent for popularity to which the Emporer Na- 
poleon adroitly resorted. 


In our country, as might be expected in a 
Republic, some humanitarian suggestion seems 
to have been the absolute essential for perma- 
nent success to any party. 

After the close of the Revolution, when freed 
from the necessity of struggling against an 
external foe, the people of the young Repub- 
lic had time to think of internal differences, 
we find opposed to the Federalists, (which at 
first included all the men in the country in 
favor of its independence), a few men who 
called themselves Democrats. These were 
the advocates of what sounded to them the 
broadest theories of American freedom. Un- 
der the leadership of Jefferson, and with the 
war-cry of “universal suffrage,” the adherents 
of this attractive measure became the popular 
favorites, and they and their successors held 
power for nearly half a century. 


During this time the old Federal party dis- 
appeared and a new party called Whig sprang 





up. The name was borrowed from the three 


names of the Liberal party in England, it was 
not a name likely to be so attractive as Demo- 
crat, and this fact, trivial as it seems, doubtless 
had its effect in preventing its success, foreign- 
ers especially being at once pleased with the 
word Deniocrat. But another and more po- 
tent cause for the lack of strength in the Whig 
party was doubtless to be found in the absence 
of any great moral reform as a governing 
principle. 

I was myself brought up in that political 
creed, and as a child sang Whig songs and 
waved Whig banners without knowing why. 
When I grew into womanhood it seemed to 
me sensible to have a reason for “the faith 
that was in me.” Even though prevented by 
my sex from any practical endorsement of my 
views, I therefore obtained a certain pamphlet 
written by Mr. Horace Greeley, and entitled, 
“Why am Ia Whig?” This I carefully pe- 
rused and therein found it set forth that the 
guiding principles of the Whig party were high 
tariff, internal improvement and economy in 
government. 

Now it will be seen at once that some of 
these issues present a vital idea of reform. 
The views of the people on the tariff will 
always vary with the varying interests of the 
different sections of country, and the other 
two measures of internal improvement and 
economy in government, were too vague to 
form an inspiration, and were indeed common 
to or claimed by both parties. 


It is not of course to be denied that the 
Whigs were for a long time a powerful and 
influential body, that in certain portions of 
the country the dominant, but this was rather 
because it was supposed to represent the aris- 
tocratic and conservative views held in these 
sections by prominent people, than because of 
any strong and vital principle it possessed. 

Twice, indeed, the Whigs obtained power by 
taking advantage of the dazzle of military 
glory, and making happy choice of candidates 
for the Presidency, but with these exceptions 
the Democrats held sway for upwards of fifty 
years, giving the Whigs finally a defeat from 
which they never recovered. 


During the last decade of Democratic rule 
another party was springing up which rallied 
to a war-cry of popular reform, not only the 
remnants of the old Whig party, but also many 
of the former adherents of the Democrats. 
The grand humanitarian idea of the abolition 
of slavery first advocated by a few persons 
denounced as fanatics, increased the number 
of its advocates until under the title of Re- 
publicans, those enrolled under its banners 
achieved power by such means as are fresh in 
all our memories. 

The Democrats had carried to its utmost 
end their idea of universal male suffrage, the 
vitality of their inspiring thought was gone 
when that was accomplished. The Republi- 
cans have now accomplished all at which 
they aimed in the absolute freedom, social, 
civil and political, of the negro. At this mo- 
ment there is nothing to divide the two par- 
ties, except old prejudices, and nothing for 
them to contend over except the profits of 
place. It remains to be seen which of them 
will have the courage to give vitality to their 
party, and lead it into power, by inscribing on 
its banners the only great reform of the day 
—Woman Suffrage. 





“SERVE AND OBEY.” 


BY HAYES. 


& Heigho! elegant but unwished for leisure 
what shall I do with you? Come hither, wee 
Prayer Book, and help me drive dull care 
away. What! are you instinct with life that 
you should maliciously open at ‘“ Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony?” But let me read! 
“Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor 
and——?” Enough! I nod my approval. 
Now, for you, my lady: “ Wilt thou obey him 
and serve him?” Shades of our immortal 
female progenitors protect me! This blow 
from the church that claims to do all things 
decently and in order. 

So, then, the man is to promise to love com- 
fort, and honor; three comparatively easy 
things. But the gentle maiden—the embodi- “ 
ment of all the graces—the angelic creature 
sent from heaven for the purpose of exercis- 
ing her miraculous female influence on stern 
man, she who is so ethereal that she must 
never know aught of the sordid art of money- 
making promises—to serveand obey. She is 
not too spiritual to serve, and the word may 
be made to comprehend «a deal of unpleasant 
work. If her lord commands her to serve in 
a menial capacity, she is to remember “ obey” 
was in her marriage vows. No matter how 
unreasonable he is, no matter how superior 
her judgment is to his, his word is law, her 
promise unconditional. “But,” says Cler- 
icus, “I will place great stress on the ‘ love, 
comfort, and honor,—make them intensely 
emphatic. A man will not require anything 
unreasonable of one whom he loves and hon- 
ors.” That is well enough if the man 
chances—chances, I say—to be honorable and 
conscientious, the wife may be happy in his 
love, and eternally grateful for his benevolence, 
Suppose, however, that when too late, a 
young girl finds there is a difference between 
lovers and husbands; the lover whom she 
knew so well disappears, leaving the husband 
aman selfish, intolerant, with the most de- 
grading opinion of women. She is at his 
mercy, obedience must be rendered if she 
would be faithful to her solemn vows. Such 
men are tyrants, and whatis the wife’s life 
but a living death. 

Many ministers omit the “serve,” so let 
that pass. And why require the vow of obe- 
dience? A child yields implicit obedience to 
his parents in his early childhood when he is 
too young to use his judgment effectively ; 
but when he is grown there may come a time 
when obedience is expected of him, and yet he 
cannot give it and be true to himself. Is he 
considered a monster of disobedience for this? 
Is he constantly reminded that he must obey 
“because the Bible says so?” Not at all; he 
is allowed to follow his own convictions of 
rightand wrong. Similar cases occur in wed- 
ded life, and the wife must violate her con- 
science, or else she has promised to perform 
an impossibility. “Oh,” exclaims a young 
wife, “I promised to obey, but I never expect 
to doit!” What! perjure yourself, when of 
all times you should be sacredly truthful ? 
Where do we get our marriage ceremony— 
from the Bible? No; man, not God, is re- 
sponsible for it. As far as we know, our Lord 
made no distinctions between men and women. 
The Bible does say, “ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your husbands, as itis fit in the Lord.” 
Those qualifying words have a volume of 
meaning. Introduce them into this service 
and they make a different and respectable 
thing of it. Butif this promise must be made 
let the man promise it also, make the vows 
the same. AgainI read, “I pronounce that 
they are man and wife.” There's absurdity 
for you, “ A man’s a man for a’ that ;” but the 
woman is irretrievably lost in the wife wedded 
she is no longer a woman—w/fe alone. 

Shall we not institute a reform in this mat- 
ter? Knowing thatjustice is with us we need 
never despair of success; “ We will find a 
way or make it.” 
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Hotes About Women. 


—Mile. Schneider, the actress, is dead. 

— The Princess Editha has joined her des- 
tiny to that of a tinman. 

—Bertha Weiss, the Prussian military hero- 
ine, has turned out to be an impostor. 

—Miss Louisa Alcott is wriiing letters to the 
Boston Zranscript. 

— If you can arouse curiosity by an adver- 
tisement, it is a great point gained. The fair 
sex don’t hold all the curiosity in the world. 

— The dearest spot on earth—the store 
where they do not advertise. 

— There is an old lady living less than fifty 
miles trom London, who firmly believes that 
more men marry than women. 

— According to the last definition a bache- 
lor is a man who bas lost the opportunity of 
making a woman miserable. 

— A household servant in Montreal com- 
pleted, on Thursday lust, her twenty-first year 
of service in the same family. 

Illion ladies wear slates in their chignon’s, 
s0 it is said, perhaps to match with their 
flinty hearts. 








— A Western paper announces that Paul 
never said women shouldn’t “ talk” only that 
they shouldn't “ gabble.” 


—Miss Stella Hale, of Galesburg, is the 
champion skater among the women of IIli- 
nois. 


—A Woman Suffrage Association managed 
the only course of lectures given in St. Louis 
this season. 


—A writer to the New York Sun declares 
that wine is taken to an alarming degree 
among ladies of the highest station. 


—The Rev. Dr. Putnam is pleading for the 
bill to open the Boston libraries on Sunday in 
the interests of morality and religion. 


— Mrs. E. P. Stevens, editor of the Pioneer, 
was chosen President of the California State 
Suffrage Association. 

—The “Young Women's Apprentice As 
socia‘ion” is anxious for incorporation in 
Boston. 

—The reports of the various Magdalen asy- 
lums throughout the country seem to indicate 
that the social evil is not extending, but is 
rather on the decline. 


—The school children in Switzerland are 
collecting money to send to the German wo- 
men and children widowed and orphaned by 
the war. 

—A married lady residing in West Troy was 
presented on New Year's day with $100,000. 
There are a good many persons who would 
like to know how this is themselves. 

—Iowa is the first State that has, by ex- 

press statute, provided for the admission of 
women to the bar. Which State will be the 
next? - 
—A young couple in Bristol, Va., were so 
affected at a recent revival meeting that they 
went forward to the altar and insisted upon 
being married. 

— Mrs. Susan Husk of Alleghany County, 
Va., died last week at the age of one hundred 
and seventeen, leaving an orphan daughter 
only ninety-eight years old. 


—Many of our friends write to us that they 
could not possibly keep house without THE 
REVOLUTION. 


—Professor Stowe has lately commenced a 
class in Greek at the Hartford Female Semin- 
ary, and ladies who are not connected with the 
seminary can join it if they desire. 


—“‘One ought every day,” says Goethe, 
“at least hear a little song, read a good poem, 
see a fine picture, and, if it be possible, to speak 
a few reasonable words.” 


—Gail Hamilton says one can be daughter, 
sister, friend, without impeachment of one’s 
sagacity or integrity, but it isa dreadful in- 
dorsement of a man to marry him ! 


— Miss Anthony’s address until last of 
March is care of Mr. C. 8. Carter, Arcade 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Letters not on Lecture 
eugagements should be marked “ personal.” 


—A number of ladies in Lafayette, Ind., 
who desire to spend less time in keeping up 
with the fashions and more in improving their 
minds, have formed a mutual encouragement 
society, 


—A lad had three fingers cut off, the other 
day, by a drop press in a brass shop. Look- 
ing upon his bleeding hand, the brave little 
fellow exclaimed, “I'll bet mothe: will cry 
when she sees that.” 


—Miss Mary Hall, daughter of Dr. Hall, 
editor of the Journal of Health, is one of the 
seven hundred Americans residing in Dresden, 
and is so notably proficient in German that on 
her return she will be qualified to assume the 
position of tutor in German literature in any 
American college. 


—New York has four colleges for women— 
the Ingham University, Elmira, Vassar and 
Rutgers Colleges. The latter has no endow- 
ment. The funds of the three amount to a 
little less than $100,000; their buildings and 
apparatus to a little less than $1,000,000. 


— A spirited girl observes that to her mind 
the women who don’t want female suffrage, be- 
cause it will cause div.sion in families, must be 
a precious meek lot. A woman of any pluck 
can pick a quarrel with her husband without 
wailing to split on votes. 


—It is a fact of no little significance that 
not only is the Princess Louise, fourth daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, to marry a Presbyterian, 
but the wedding, to the great scandal of 
strict churchmen, is even to take place in 
Lent. 


—A bill recently introduced into the Vir- 
ginia Senate to protect the rights and property 
of married women was reported from the 
Committee on General Laws, with the request 
that it be referred to the Committee for Courts 
of Justice. 


~— The editor of the National Standard, while 
speaking of the Boston Radical Club, inquires: 
“Why may not many more parlors be thus 
consecrated as centres of thought, of a truer, 
more enlightened moral and religious cul- 
ture ?” 


— The Employment and Indemnity Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, advertised in another col- 
umn of this paper, is an excellent institution 
conducted by a woman. It meets in some 
respects the ends of a lubor exchange bureau, 
‘and Ought to receive abundant patronage. 
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—An editor, while discanting on the virtues 
of a departed lady, exclaims: “ Though in the 
gloom of winter, and surrounded by weeping 
friends, with a spirit and a hope like hers, the 
grandest pleasure ride of earth is when borne 
by the hearse to the tomb.” 


—A Chicago paper says: “No wonder the 
women are moving for theirtights in Kansas. 
Not a single member of the gentler sex is fur- 
nished with board and lodging in the State 
Penitentiary. Yet woman's property is taxed 
to maintain the institution. Thus does the 
tyrant man exclnde the fairer half of creation 
from the privileges her own money pays for.” 


Tit ror Tat.—On the principle that under 
the common law, a man can bring action 
against the seducer of his wife or daughter on 
the ground of loss of services, a Mrs. Harlan 
has recently brought a suit against one Elliot 
Clark and his wife, for seducing her husband 
from her bed and board. It is a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways. 


—A Brooklyn lady shopping in New York 
rode up town inastage. Beside her sat an 
elegantly attired gentleman, wearing a magni- 
ficent diamond soltaire ring. On getting out 
the lady found her pocket-book and five dol- 
lars gone. She doesn’t mourn, as in her 
pocket she found the diamond ring, which a 
jeweller pronounced worth $1,500. 


—Last Friday evening, Alexander Delmar 
read a paper before the Liberal Club, Piimp- 
ton Hall, on Statistics of Life and Maternity. 
He combated the existing prejudice of Insur- 
ance Companies against female life, and ad. 
vocated the establishment of an Insurance 
Company especially devoted to this object. 
The paper contained details of profound in- 
terest to the sex. 


—There is a grain of wisdom to be picked 
out of Laird UVollier’s discourse on the follies 
of the woman movement. Here is the spasm 
of sense: 

“*I think the laws of all the States should be so 
changed as to make it appear that half of all the prop- 
erty is the wife's, and it is true that nine times in ten 
the hardest earned part.” 

—A writer of the Cincinnati Chronicle 
makes the following very excellent remarks 
on the incivility of women : 

“T have scen women give way to women very often; 
full as often as men give way tomen. And this is the 
standard by which to measure their conduct towaids 
each other ; not the courtesy of men towards women, 
That is ga lantry, not equity ; and is not to be expected 
of women towards women any more than of men to- 
wards men. 

—Let young men remember that their chief 
happiness in life depends upon their faith in 
women. No worldly wisdom, no misanthrop- 
ic philosophy, no generalization can cover or 
weaken this fundamental truth. It stands 
like the record of God himself—tor it is noth- 
ing less than this—and should put an everlast- 
ing seal upon lips that are wont to speak 
slightingly of woman. 


— According to the laws of Indiana a woman 
can convey the real estate inherited from a 
first husband, only while she remains a widow. 
A bill was recently introduced into the Legis- 
lature to amend the statue so that a woman 
could dispose of or sell such estate after a 
second or subsequent marriage; but in case it 
was not conveyed befvure her death it would 
revert to the children of her first husband. 
We are sorry to learn that the bill was lost by 
a vote of 16 to 21. 
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The Revolution. 








— The anti-woman suffragists propose to 
throw a sop to Cerberus, by supporting a bill 
looking to the equality of women in pay and 
position in all branches of the civil service. 
The bill is a good one, and we earnestly hope 
it may be passed; but the action of these wo- 
men who decry suffrage because it is going to 
contaminate the sex, shows what a jewel is 
consistency. The active lobbyists of the val- 
liant one thousand had better beware Jest con- 
demnation fall upon them out of their own 
mouths. Look out sharp, ladies, or you will 
soon begin to “meddle with politics.” 


— Our California suffrage friends appear to 
have had an inspiring time at their first annual 
convention, held recently in San Francisco. 
They complain somewhat bitterly that the 
local press lied about them, and otherwise in- 
dulged in a good deal of scurrility. We, here 
on the Atlantic border, are so accustomed to 
this sort of thing, that it fails to make much 
impression. After the California society has 
held a dozen or more conventions, the good 
staunch workers out there won’t mind what 
the reporters scribble any more than the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot. They will smile 
sublimely aud say “ Let the heathen rage.” 

— The following resolution, offered at the 
San Francisco Suffrage Convention, seems to 
prophecy the near approach of the millenium: 

Resolved,—That a general denunciation of men as be- 
ing tyrants and monsters, was unphilosophical and 


unjust, and ought not to be considered, as men are as 
good as women, 


We can easily count up the ages on the 
fingers of one hand, which have passed since 
it was a grave matter of doubt whether wo- 
man was possessed of a soul, and here we have 
a dignified convention solemnly asserting that 
“men are as good as women.” Surely the 
world does move. 

—There is a bill now before Congress which 
proposes to give to women residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the Territories of the 
United States the right of action at law against 
any person who may sell liquor to their hus- 
bands without their express permission. It 
isn’t to be hoped that our present lawgivers 
will do anything so sensible or so much 
needed as to pass this bill. It would be put- 
ting rods in pickle for too many of themselves. 
We might as soon expect a lot of school 
urchins to vote to supply birch switches ad 
libitum for the use of the village pedagogue. 


The Chicago Tribune tells of the adventures 
of a young girl, who left her home in New 
England, and worked in Cleveland and other 
places as a type-setter. In Chicago she found 
her female attire an obstacle to her success, 
and purchasing a coat, vest and pair of pants, 
went to work on a Chicago paper as a jour- 
neyman printer, the typos all liking the little 
fellow. Sne states that, in all her troubles 
and they were many, she invariably received 
sympathy from men, and but very little, if 
any, from her own sex. 

‘—The students of the New England Fe- 
male Medical College, in Boston, are not 
‘allowed to visit the city hospital, though re- 
peated requests have been made for that 
privilege, and an application has been made 
to the city government for redress, signed by 
the trustees and students of the college, and 
by many of the citizens, among whom are 
Gov. Claflin, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Put- 
nam, Judge Russel, Hon. Harvey Jewelll, and 
many others. 





—The following bill has been reported in 
the Illinois Legislature : 

SECTION 1. Beit enacted by the People of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That any 
woman, married or single, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, and possessing the qualifications 
prescribed for men, shall be cligible to any office under 
the general or special sehoo! laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. That any woman, elected or appointed to any 
office under the provisions of this act, shall qualify and 
give bond as required by law, and such bond shall be 
bind ng upon her and her securities. 

—Miss Mary E. Greene went out of her 
teens and into her medical studies six years 
ago. She opened shop in a neglected quarter 
of Philadelphia, after graduating at the 
medical college there, and in a year had 1,600 
patients. Last year she had charge of the 
Hooper hospital for women, a position here- 
tofore held only by first-class doctors of the 
other sex; is now a leading professor in 
Bellevue College, down for a course of lec- 
tures, and the first woman elected a member of 
the Medical Society of New York. 


—A laundress, who was employed in the 
family of a distinguished United States Sena- 
tor, said to him with a sigh, “ Only think, sir, 
how little money would make me happy!” 
“ How little, madam?” said the old gentle- 
man. “Qh, dear sir, $100 would make me 
perfectly happy.” “If tat is all, you shall 
have it,” and he immediately gave it to her. 
She looked at it with joy and thankfulness, 
and before the old gentleman went out of 
hearing, exclaimed, “ I wish I had said $200.” 


—The Baltimore Sun says: “ Mrs. Martha 
Haines Butt Bennett died of pneumonia, in 
New York, on Thursday. The lady was bet- 
ter known as Martha Haines Butt, the Virgi- 
nia authoress, and was greatly admired every- 
where for her remarkable beauty of face and 
form. She was an occasional contributor to 
the periodical press of the country. Carleton 
published one of her books a few years since, 
the volume meeting with a wide circulation 
and good success. Mrs. Bennett was a native 
of Norfolk, Va. 


—Men who uphold licensing the “social 
evil” ought to be scourged with the scorpion 
whip of public indignation. The following 
passage, clipped from the communication of a 
Columbus letter writer, relative to the bill pend- 
ing in the Ohio Legislature, is a healthy sign : 

While this bill will affect only cities, I venture to 
say that the country member who should vote for it 
would, in some localities, be held up as the personifica- 
tion of impurity and as the upholder of Jicentiousness, 
and, with his constituents, would be forever politically 
dead. As this state of things exists, and as the pulpits 
are denouncing the measure, it will take more than the 
ordinary amount of courage, even if the desire was not 
wanting, to vote for this bill. 

—Miss Carpenter, whose noble exertions on 
behalf of female education in the great In- 
dian Empire are familiar to the public, has 
just received a very valuable present from the 
pcople of Scinde. It consists of a large table- 
cloth, most elaborately embroidered in gold 
and silver; the design is exquisite in concep- 
tion, and is wrought with a careful regard for 
the minuteness of its details. In a circle in 
the centre of the cloth is the inscription, 
worked in silver letters: “Presented to Miss 
Mary Carpenter, from Sind,” and around the 
border are some verses in Persian characters. 
It was contained in a richly-carved box of In- 
dian wood, in the front of which was inlaid 
an ivory tablet bearing Miss Carpenter’s name. 





—Miss Vienna Demorest made her debut at 
Chickering’s New Hall, Fourteentl street, on 
the evening of Feb. 25th. She sang the aria 
from Costa’s Eli “I will extol thee O, Lord,” 
“Come unto Him,” from the Messiah, Waltz, 
L’Ardita, and a duet by Campana with 
Gustavus Hall, and gave excellent satisfaction 
in all. Her voice is not yet fully developed 
and will improve on careful study, but it is 
full of promise, and bids fair to place her in 
the very front rank of American vocalists. 

The floral offerings to the young songstress 
were the most profuse and elaborate ever pre- 
sented to a novice on the Lyric stage. The 
friends of the family were royally entertained 
after the concert at her residence, and the 
whole affair was looked upon as a complete 
success. 


—The Omaha Tribune, while speaking of 
Miss Anthony’s lecture in that far Western 
city, says: 

Miss Susan B. Anthony held a large andience 
spell-bound with that rarest earthly witchery, the mu- 
sic of eloquence that dwells alone on woman's lips. 
Indeed, the fair pleaders on behalf of this great social 
movement take us at a disadvantage, and often win 
approval and create conviction more by their personal 
charms than by the power or accuracy of their logic; 
and though we may be pardoned the ungallantry of say- 
ing that Miss Anthony is slightly in the sere and yellow 
leaf, a little on that side of life where the frosts of age 
begin to leave their touch upon the cheek and brow 
that erst were fair and sweet, stil) the indefinable charm 
of woman's presence robs us of the full force of our 
reason, while listening to her eloquence, and gains our 
assent to statements which our calmer moments reject 
as lacking strength and reason, 


But it would be strange if the life-long and ex parte 
advocates of any theory. which had any foundation in 
truth, could not bring forward some strong arguments 
in its favor. Miss Anthony is thoroughly posted on 
this matter. She argueson it con amore. She touches 
its susceptible points to the finest issues. She breathes 
the fire of genius untoit. She baptizes it ina liquid 
eloquence, and robes it in garments of glowing beauty. 

—Mrs. Ella Clymer made her dedutas “ Pau- 
line” in the “ Lady of Lyons” on Saturday 
night, at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, ad- 
mirably supported by the gentlemanly C. Bar- 
ton Hill, as “‘ Claude Melnotte,’ We do not 
hesitate in announcing her performance a sue- 
cess from a high moral stand-point. There was 
no clap-trap in the way of advertising, and no 
influence brought to bear to induce the press 
or her friends to cross the line of strict justice 
in their verdict. She has genuineness enough 
to put art before the artists, and to hold her 
soul ready to take in whatever of passional 
emotion may come to her through her devo- 
tion toit. This is genius, and to genius all 
things are possible. She is too fine and éco 
true to be recognized. Why ! some addle-pated 
young fashionables criticized her dress, sup- 
posing in their ignorance that “ Pauline” 
ought to appear in no end of “jute,” and do 
the “ Grecian Bend.” Her picturesquer:ess was 
simply beyond criticism. The classic head, 
the ungirdled waist, showing a natural outline 
far more ravishing to the true artist eye than 
any modern trickery of fashion. In one breath 
the critics pronounce her cold, and unappreci- 
ative of the true passion of the past, and in 
the next they talk of women in general as only 
admirable from the point of vestal purity and 
unapproachableness. The rendition of a char- 
acter is after all a matter of taste or of long 
habit. People are accustomed to seeing a rav- 
ing, ranting “ Pauline” done by third-rate 
souls, and we repeat, this exquisite artist-wo- 
man is too fine for their coarse gratfication. 





She Revolution. 








Our Hail Bag. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ART AT THE CAPITAL. 


70 the Editor of the Revolution : 
Wasuineron, D. C., Feb. 18th, 1871. 

I send with this the report of the yesterday’s 
meeting for woman suffrage in the Commit- 
tee-room of the Capitol. 

The meeting of Thursday evening, 16th, 
was a most unparalleled success. Lincoln 
Hall, long before the hour, was literally 
packed—tickets at fifty cents. Hundreds 
went away unable even to get a look into the 
door. I can compare the intense interest here 
to nothing I have ever witnessed, except an 
old-fashioned revival meeting, when every day 
brought in numberless new converts. At eight 
o'clock the meeting which had been an- 
nounced for Mrs. Woodhull and Mrs. Hooker, 
was called to order; after a brief opening, 
Mrs. Woodhull was introduced. When she 
came forward she was as white as marble, 
and her voice trembled a little, but the tri- 
umph of will was complete, and as she warmed 
with her subject the blood came back to her 
cheek, and her eyes gleamed like diamonds. 
She held her audience spell-bound for over an 
hour and a quarter, not with glowing clo- 
quence or impassioned oratory, but with her 
clear,logical arguments that are unanswerable. 
She reaches her climax without a flaw in the 
reasoning ; her style terse and strong, with no 
effort at embellishment, no flights of imag- 
ination, no clap-trap to make it taking with 
an audience; but the warm, responsive ap- 
plause showed that the people, vast as they 
were in numbers, were with her. 

Mrs. Hooker was to have followed this legal 
argument with the moral one for suffrage, but 
the lateness of the hour, and the discomfort 
of the audience made it best to defer it till 
another evening. It will probably be heard on 
Monday, 19th. 

A call from the House, who were unwilling 
to leave, brought out Hon. B. F. Butler, for a 
fifteen minutes speech, which clinched every 
point Mrs. Woodhull had made and sent home 
the conviction to the hardened hearts, that the 
days of the rule of the aristocracy of sex 
were nearly over. Judge Woodword, of Penn- 
sylvania, said “I have listened with bated 
breath, and must say I never heard a stronger 
or more forcible argument than yours of to- 
night.” 

The question of suffrage, so far as legality 
and right are concerned, is settled beyond 
peradventure. Women must now vote, and 
if their votes are refused, or rather their regis- 
tration, they must then prosecute, and if any 
Judge is sufficiently enlightened to givea true 
decision, the cause is won, and the conflict 
ended, There are lawyers ready to take these 
cases and give to them their best brain work 
inspired by their generous hearis. Foremost 
of these I may name Hon. B. F. Butler, Hon. 
A. G. Riddle, Hon. 8. Lawrence, and others. 
I think these gentlemen will have this work 
on their hands before very long, for women 
are at white heat, almost ready for a rebellion 
if any more tyrannies are attempted. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so sad a 
spectacle, to see the writhing and throes of the 
ruling powers, now that they fee] their sway 
is to be broken. 

One of the last resorts for power is to scan- 
dalize women to each other. “If you go to 











the polls you will meet bad women there.” 
“Well,” replied a lady, “I do not know that 
it will hurt me any more to meet a bad wo- 
man there than to meet a bad man in my par- 
lor; and I know that there are ten bad men 
to one bad woman.” They will say this, that, 
or the other woman, or all together of those 
who are advocating this cause, have “ dam- 
aged reputations,” and so going from one to 
another, seek to keep them from any united 
action. 

This system of men being permitted to make 
insinuations against women must be fought 
down. The accused has a right to be believed 
innocent until proved guilty. When an in- 
sinuation is made, demand a direct charge 
and proof; nothing less should satisfy us. 
We all know that with any enslaved class, 
disloyalty to each other is natural; with our 
freedom must come a noble, generous loyalty ; 
the vice which has so belittled women, and 
which men are now using with such effect 
against them, must be cast off as the worn out 
garment of the olden time. 

Rayers, of Arkansas, moved the other day 
that the women be driven out of the Commit- 
tee-room of Labor and Education. A week 
before his motion was made the Agricultural 
Committee-room had been placed at our ser- 
vice, and all our goods and chattels removed 
there, quite unknown to the Committeeman 
who had not, in the interval, visited the 
room. 

Senator Howard, of Michigan, moved in the 
Territorial Committee that the rights of citi- 
zens in the territories be abridged. There 
was no response in favor, but it will proba- 
bly come before the Senate soon; so you see 
that the old tyrannies are trembling for their 
power. 

THE CARNIVAL. 


At the carnival a mishap befell the tri- 
umphal arch; a wind came yesterday—it 
swayed back and forth, and came down with 
a crash, fortunately killing no one. It was 
not beautiful or symmetrical, and really does 
not seem the least loss, as it would not be if 
the whole thing ended here. Itis passing 
strange that this old, worn out custom of Eu- 
rope, a relic of barbarism that has lost all 
prestige even there, should be one of our im- 
portations. Wearea nation of apes. Any- 
thing which comes from Europe, even their 
worst vices are imitated. We dare not set our 
own fashions, appreciate our own literature, 
art, or even our own magnificent scenery of 
rivers, lakes, and mountains. Is it nature that 
makes us all look eastward for recognition ? 
Even the free, strong, young West, turns to 
the East. Not until Bret Hart was glorified in 
the East did the West accept him. This re- 
minds me to tell you how fully Vinnie Ream 
was accepted and indorsed in the old world. 
If the opinions were merely those of the dil- 
latante I should not quote them; but when 
artists like Gustave Dore, Story, and Healy, 
Tilton, Kellogg, List, and Kaulbach, pronounce 
her works unexceptionably fine, I think it is 
best for us to be moderately charitable, and 
admit that not only a woman, but an Ameri- 
can may do a good thing. 

The beautiful medallion of Christ, set in 
pearls, given her by Cardinal Antoinelli, and 
gifts from many other distinguished individ- 
uals, together with the autograph letters of 
these artists to Miss Ream, sufficiently attest 
the high estimation in which she was held 





abroad by our artists and others. I can imag- 
ine the interest with which they must have 
watched her work, and what a triumph to 
them when it proved a success. In her studio, 
are busts of Reverdy Johnson, Thad. Stevens 

Genera] Thomas, and others, 

A young lady visiting the studio with me 
said at once, how like they are; I know them 
every one, are they not so and so? “ Yes,” 
replied Miss Ream ; “ and,” said a gentleman, 
“these are the busts that have been called 
huge lumps of plaster.” She has now on her 
stand a bust in the process of modeling of 
Gen. Farragut, a most wonderful likeness. 
America is perfect in its loveliness, faultless 
in proportion and features, calm and motherly 
in expression, it gives one a subdued, restful 
feeling to gaze upon it. We only wish it 
were a full-length figure; but the charm of 
all her pretty things is the bust of a child of 
her sister. This,I do not hesitate to say, is 
the most beautiful piece of sculpture I have 
ever seen at home or abroad. It is so alive 
80 joyousand pure in expression. 

She has been peculiarly fortunate in her se- 
lection of marble not one thing of hers which 
I have seen has a flaw or stain init. Is there 
not a significance in this purity of her work ? 

Truly yours, Pavia W. Davis. 








A VOICE FROM MICHIGAN. 
DeWirt, Micu., Feb. 14th, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Revolution: 

Miss Anza Dickinson lectured in Lansing, 
Mich., Feb. 8th,on Joan of Arc. Her agent 
had engaged her tothe society for her other 
lecture, “‘ Men’s Rights,” but she seemed to 
have good reasons for changing the subject. 

The hall was well filled. It was certainly 
an intelligent-looking audience. To be sure, 
it ought to have been, for many of the mem- 
bers of our State Legislature were there. But 
my pleasure would have been greater could I 
have recognized that same membership in some 
of the noble-looking women there. 

Whether we were convinced that Joan of 
Arc wasinspired according to the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word, or not, surely many 
believe that Miss Anna is inspired with the 
true inspiration. Hers isa soul full of enthu- 
siasm for virtue, truth and human rights. 
What better inspiration can there be? Is not 
that from heaven from whence cometh all the 
rays of light and truth ? 

But women are not always applauded for 
well doing. Gail Hamilton tells the truth 
when she says, “If women will lecture they 
must do it better than men.” I notice one 
paper says, “ Miss Dickinson wearied-her au- 
dience with the threadbare story, etc.” Now 
I looked over the audience often to see how 
it appreciated the lecturer, and I could see no 
tired-looking ones; but I remember last winter 
I saw in that same hall drooping heads and 
closed eyes ata lecture given by an eminent 
man on a historic character. I remember, too, 
that same paper applauded several men that 
lectured on similar subjects, when they put 
none of the spirit into them that Anna put 
into hers. 


I may be too enthusiastic and radical on the 
subject of equality to please my conservative 
friends, but I believe it is time we cast bigotry 


and prejudice out of our judgments. 
Yours truly, 


LAB. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM JENNIE 
COLLINS. 


Borrtn’s Bower, 815 Washington St. 
ay Boston, ie. 19. *t 


To the Editor of the Revolution: 

Your valuable weekly delights and enter- 
tains our visitors in a charming manner. My- 
riads will endorse the statement that “if any 
one should attempt to bury it he would find a 
pretty lively corpse.” It is rich in thought, 
lofty in tone, bold in utterance, and the in- 
vincible defender of woman, whether she is 
the victim of drunken brutality, despotic, 
slavish fashion, or vulgar extravagance. It 
gives us the real ore in its natural state, exact- 
ly what the people need. They demand the 
most vigorous productions, and will not waste 
& moment on anything short. They will not 
have affectation palmed off upon them for re- 
finement, nor low cunning for simplicity. 

Friends to the “ cause” have been fearful 
that THe REVOLUTION had too many issues, 
consequently suffrage would be retarded by it. 
It would be equally sensible to say that a tree 
should not have branches, for suffrage is the 
grand trunk from which every branch of re- 
form for woman has been an offshoot. 

This little spot where I sit now, in an “ up- 
per room,” with a picture of the “ Bridge of 
Sighs” hanging over my head while I write, is 
a thrifty little twig, strengthened and fertil- 
ized by the utterances of Taz REVOLUTION 
particularly. 

As I am alone a few hours for the first time 
since last Sunday, the scenes of the week come 
crowding upon me. The anxious faces of the 
young and pure—the hopeless faces of those 
whose lives are blighied and worn out 
by incessant toil—pass before my memory in 
review ; also the generous and the noble, 
whose feet have found their way to this Bow- 
er so frequently, are not forgotten. The sel- 
fish and cruel find their way with other visi- 
tors. Like the poor, we have them with us 
always. I think they are the poor whom 
Christ meant. 

When I regard woman’s helpless condition, 
as it presents itself here from day to day, and 
then take up a petition of remonstrance to 
the “cause,” whether it is done for amuse- 
ment, for malice, or for mirth, I have a feel- 
ing of measureless contempt and the deepest 
disgust for the women whose names to-day 
would be no more upon a petition than the 
name of Mrs. Pat Rooney were it not for the 
soldiers who carried the muskets, and whose 
widows and daughters are mocked in their 
misery. Yes, the arm upon which they could 
have leaned, and the hand that should have 
dropped the ballot for them, are moldering in 
some grave marked, perhaps, “ unknown.” 

That branch of the woman question is also 
an issue from the “grand trunk.” Even the 
old liberty tree in Boston Common is disfig- 
ured by dead limbs that produce nothing ; but 
had it not been for the tree they could never 


have had an existence. 

And here I beg leave to correct a mistake 
which I noticed in the last REVOLUTION, taken 
from the New York Stur. The writer spoke 
of the working girls as being entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of this place upon 
the payment of a sum merely nominal. There 
is no fee, nominal or otherwise, accepted from 
the working women, nor from the millionaire 
who sits side by side with them here. That 
there is a free masonry in genius, whether in 
broadcloth or calico, is a truth demonstrated 
in the refreshing shades of Boffin’s Bower. 


JENNIE COLLINS. 





PROGRESS IN THE FAR WEST. 


. Lincoin, Nebraska, Feb. 18, 1871. 
To the Editor of The Revolution: 


Knowing the interest you take in matters of 
progress everywhere, I send you greeting from 
the “ Far West.” 

On the evening of Saturday, Jan. 28th, the 
citizens of this prairie capital were given the 
privilege of listening to Miss Susan B. An- 
thony on “False Theory.” To many of us 
this was our first hearing of the woman who 
has for years devoted herself to the cause of 
woman’s rights. 

It may not be altogether unpleasant for you 
who know her well to learn that her sound 
logic and scathing wit fell upon the ears of a 
large and attentive audience come together in 
the chapel of our new State University. 

But eulogy from an unknown pen is of 
small moment, so I give you fa®s. 

Miss Anthony gave those of us who had 
thought little of the matter before, ample food 
for future thinking, and to those of us who 
needed a more thorough awakening she 
brought that. 

She remained over from the 4 A. M. train of 
Monday till the noon train in order to meet a 
few ladies who desired to corsult with her; 
and though the morning was stormy, and but 


few knew of the hastily arranged meeting, we 


had a very enthusiastic one, and put through 
a deal of business, organized a State Associa- 
tion, and appointed a meeting for the follow- 
ing Friday evening. 

Miss A. reached the train only in time to 
see it slowly moving off. It is usual for 
trains, like “time and tide,” to “ wait for no 
man ;” but on this occasion, impelled by the 
spirit of the age, it did wait for a woman. We 
met on Friday evening, according to appoint- 
ment, twenty-eight ladies being present. 

We desired to memorialize the Legislature, 
then in session, and, in order to effect our 
wish, decided to Go so, as women of Nebraska, 
instead of acting as an association, from the 
fact that it was quite impossible to perfect a 
State organization in so short a time. There- 
fore, we usedthe Victoria Woodhull memorial 
given us by Miss Anthohy, to which were 
signed the names of many women, headed by 
that of our Governor's wife, Mrs. Lydia But- 
ler, who, by the way, spent more than one day 
in getting signers to the memorial. What 
other State is so fortunate as Nebraska in hav 
ing so wide awake a woman at the head of 
affairs ? 

Gov. Butler sent the memorial into the 
House with a special message recommending 
its passage. The House referred the memorial 
to the Judiciary Committee, who decided that 
the State Legislature has no authority to grant 
the right of suffrage to woman, but recom- 
mended the following memorial to be present- 
ed to the Constitutional Convention which 


meets in May: 

Whereas, The Constitution of the State of Nebraska 
prohibits the women of said State from exercising the 
right of the elective franchise ; and 

Whereas, Taxation without representation is repug- 
nant to a Republican form of government, and applies 
to women as well as all other citizens of this State; 
and 

. Whereas, All laws which make any distinction be- 
tween the political rights and privileges of males and 
females are unbecoming the people of this State in the 
year 1871 of the world’s progress, and tend only to de- 
prive the latter of the means necessary for their own 
protection in the various pursuits and callings of life, 
Therefore, be it 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the 


State of Nebraska, that the Constitutional Convention 

to be begun and holden on the — day of May, 1871, for 
the purpose of revising and amending the Constitution 
of said State, are hereby most respectfully and earnest- 
ly requested to draft such amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of this State as will allow the women thercof to 
exercise the right of the elective franchise and afford 
to them such other and further relief as to that honor- 
able body may be deemed wise, expedient and proper; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That said Convention is hereby most re- 
spectfully and earnestly requested.to make such provi- 
sion (when said amendment shall be submitted to a 
vote of the people of said State) as will enable the wo- 
men of Nebraska to vote at said election for the adop- 
tion or rejection of the same. 

Resolved, Further, that the Secretary of State is here- 
by instructed to present a copy of this resolution to 
eaid Convention as soon as the same shall be con- 
vened. 


The House voted, ayes 19, noes 17 (three 
members absent); so it was carried. 

We do not intend to stop at this point, and 
you may occasioually hear of our doings, if 
anything here is worthy of note. 

A day or two after the memorial was pre- 
sented to the House, the Senate passed a bill 
granting rights and privileges to married wo- 
men heretofore denied them, and making 
them equal with men in every respect as re- 
gards property. 

So we, of the gallery, having a wholesome 
fear of the awful gavel of his Honor, the 
Speaker, restrained our enthusiasm, and only 
dared to clap our hands softly and flutter our 
handkerchiefs over the heads of assembled 
wisdom below. 

One other fact as indicating the tendency of 
the times. The House of Representatives 
have passed a resolution inviting the wives of 
members to a seat on the floor by the side of 
their husbands! “ Vive la Nebraska !” 

' A Nepraska Woman, 








ANOTHER PROTEST. 





Aveusta, Ga., Feb. 10th, 1871. 
To the Editor of The Revolution: 

The last number of Taz REVOLUTION no- 
tices a bill for the regulation of prostitution in 
New York, recently introduced into the Al- 
bany Legislature. I feel my woman’s nature so 
aroused with indignation and shame that Iam 
moved to write, asking if all possible is beiug 
done to arouse the women of New York tothe 
danger. Will pot the wives and mothers of 
the State send to the Legislature a protest 
against such a measure? Can not something 
be done to call the attention of pure men more 
fully to this subject? 

I once thought that women must not address 
a body of men on so indelicate a subject, but 
when our Legislative bodies seek t» legalize it, 
w€ must need speak out and let the shame be 
on those who have forced us to speak. 

Truly yours, E. F. 8. B. 








Burnett’s Cologne—best in America. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine, the best hair-dressing. 





Burnett’s Cooking Extracts are the best. 





Burnett’s Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 











Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy—sure cure. 








—Miss Alcott’s next book is to be on Little 
Men. 





—™Mamma, can a door speak?” “Cer- 
tainly not, my dear.” “Then, why did you 
tell Anne, this morning, to answer the door ?” 





“It is time for you to go to school, my dear.” 
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LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, EpiTor. 
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All Persons are invited to send to this journal, from all parte of the 
world, face, lutions, eriticiema, reports, and ilems concern 
ing woman's , employments, wages, disabilities, enfranchi 

meut,and general welfare. Communications should be accompanied by 
he :ames of the writers, not always for publication, but as a g 

of authenticity. The editor is not responsible for the opinions of contribu- 
bore and invites a wide freedom and diversity oj speech. Rejected man- 
wocripts will mot be returned eacept when accompanied by the requisite 
postage stamps. All letters should be add: d to The Revolution Asso- 
ciation, Box 3093, New York City. Principal Office, No. 81 Union Place, 
corner of Sixteenth street, New York. Branch Office (where the officc-edit» 
may be found daily), No. 11 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 
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THE PALAZZO VECCHIO IN FLORENCE.— 
BIANCA CAPPELLO. 


Fuiorence, ITaty, February 4th. 

No one who has ever visited Florence will 
fail to remember the old Palace, the “ Palazzo 
Vecchio,” that fine old building whose lofty 
tower is one of the most conspicuous features 
of the city from whatever quarter one ap- 
proaches the town. 

This massive structure, which stands in the 
heart of the city, was built soon after the 
great revolution in 1250, when the long-op- 
pressed people of Florence threw off the yoke 
of the Ghibilline nobles, and after a grand 
but bloodless uprising, took the government 
into their own hands, and proceeded to elect a 
Captain of the People and twelve Coadjutors 
as military chiefs and their leaders in arms. 
Having arranged matters thus to their satis- 
faction, the Florentines next proceeded to 
build a palace suited to the dignity of their 
new form of government, and this grand old 
structure is the memento not only of those 
early days of the Republic, but of its subse- 
quent varying fortunes and the faithlessness 
of the men to whom in later years the Floren- 
tines entrusted the protection of their lib- 
erties. 

The magnificent old palace has been witness 
to many strange scenes in its time. Many are 
the comedies and tragedies which bave been 
enacted within its walls, as well as in the great 
square before it, during the five centuries since 
its erection. 

Its heavy walls have glowed in the light uf 
the mammoth bonfire which Savonarola’s elo- 
quence kindled, when the people of Florence 
brought, at the monk’s bidding, all their most 
cherished luxuries and treasures, and threw 
into one huge pile, as a sacrifice to God, pic- 
tures, books, furniture, dress, armor, powders, 
pomades, and everything which could minister 
to human vanity, and then, setting fire to the 
whole, the frantic throng danced and sung 
psalms about the square, while the flames 
leaped and danced on that strange altar. 

Not many years later, those same palace 
walls glared in another and a sadder firelight, 
when the preacher-monk, whose eloquence 
had kindled those first sacrificial flames, was 
himself bound to the stake on the very spot 
of his former triumphs, in the midst of the 
same fickle multitude who had for a time 
obeyed his lightest wish, and yet who now 
looked on without a word of protestation at 
his fiery and awful martyrdom. 

Strange political changes has that yrim old 
palace witnessed! In the early times the offi- 
cers of the Republic were lodged there, half 
rulers and half prisoners of the people, since 





they were not allowed to pass the threshold of 
their palace home during their two months 
term of office. Then came the despotic rule 
of the De Medicis, varied by the occasional 
tumults of the popular uprisings, and those 
old halls have re-echoed to the mad shouts of 
the people, when, at Savonarola’s bidding, they 
elected Jesus Christ as their king, or, at the 
bidding of other leaders, hailed with equal 
clamor some despot who claimed their alle- 
giance. Now the grand hall where the coun- 
cil of the five hundred used to meet is once 
more the place of assemblage for the repre- 
sentatives of the people, not of Florence alone, 
but of United Italy. The room which has 
seen such changes is now the theatre of the 
greatest change of all; and no wonder that 
the hearts of patriotic Italians thrill with joy 
at the realization of their long-cherished 
dream—a United Italy and a representative 
government, as they see their deputies assem- 


bled in that ancient palace—which, for so. 


many years, was the home of their hated 
tyrants. 

Is it a part of the punishment of those old 

despots to look in upon the triumph of the 
populace whom they despised and trampled 
under foot so long? Do their shades flit 
about the familiar spot, where for ages they 
ruled, in mute and impotent rage at the down- 
fall of tyrants and the rising of the jzeople? 
Do their proud spirits chafe at the knowledge 
that kings and grand dukes rule no longer by 
divine right, but hold their thrones now, only 
by virtue of the popular will, and retain them 
only so long as it is the good pleasure of the 
people to keep these puppet-monarchs in their 
place? ’ 
If the shades of the past dwellers in this old 
palace do revisit the scenes of their ancient 
grandeur, we may be sure that Bianca Cap- 
pello is among these ghostly visitants, for her 
name is as intimately connected with the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio of Florence as is that of Mary 
Stuart with the Palace of Holyrood in Edin- 
boro’. = 

Bianca Cappello was a beautiful, clever, but 
bold, bad and unscrupulous, woman, whose ro- 
mantic history has formed the frequent sub- 
ject of Italian poetry and romance. 

The daughter of a wealthy, and honorable 
Venetian family, at the age of sixteen Bianca 
eloped with a young man whose acquaintance 
she had clandestinely formed, and who repre- 
sented to her that he was one of the great and 
powerful Salviati family in Florence. But 
these tales were false; he was only a clerk, 
and sought Bianca’s love, partly because of 
her beanty and partly because of her dowry ; 
but the fortune hunter was balked in his 
designs. The Republic of Venice not only 
outlawed and set a price upon the head of 
Bianca and her abductor, but confiscated the 
property which she held in her own right, 
from the estate of her deceased mother—the 
father disinherited her—and Bianca found her- 
self poor and friendless. The honey-moon 
was no pleasant one. Shut up in a poor little 
hut in Florence, where she and her mother-in- 
law had to perform even the most menial 
offices, for they were too poor to employ a 
servant, the daughter of the rich Venetian, 
had an ample opportunity to repent of her 
hasty marriage. She did not dare even to 
venture into the streets of Florence, for in 
those old days when no such things as extra- 
dition treaties were known, governments had 





another mode of wreaking their vengeance on 
offenders who had escaped beyond their 
jurisdiction. They promised to pay a goodly 
sum for the death of their rebellious citizens, 
and this sum was sufficient to sharpen the eyes 
and the swords of the bravos, whose business 
was the assassination of people, for whose 
death individuals or states were willing to 
pay. So Bianca was a close prisoner iu her 
miserable hovel—a sad exchange for the liberty 
and luxury of her Venetian home. 

But meantime Francisco de Medicis had 
learned the story of the runaway heiress from 
Venice, and the tales of her beauty which 
reached his ears, filled him with a desire to 
see the heroine of this romance. 

One of the ladies of his court obligingly 
planned an opportunity for the gratification of 
this wish of the Grand Duke. On the pre- 
tence of using her influence with the magnates 
of Venice for Bianca’s pardon, she induced 
the bride to meet her in a casino, and after a 
brief conversation, she left the Lady Bianca 
for amoment,and tl:e duke Francisco appeared 
in her place. There is no record of the conversa- 
tion between his Highness and the Venetian 
lady, but from that time the fortunes of Bianca 
changed. To her husband posts of honor at 
court were given, and she became the mistress 
of Duke Francisco, who was at this very time 
about to marry an Austrian Princess. 

This luckless bride, on her arrival at Flor- 
ence, found her place at court and in the affec- 
tions of her husband occupied by Bianca, who 
insolent and haughty swayed all about her. 
But if the wretched wife found her new posi- 
tion far from agreeable, neither did Bianca’s 
place prove to be without its own difficulties. 
Francisco was a man of strange and half in- 
sancmoods. He was dangerous in his frenzies 
too, and did not hesitate to get rid of any one 
who displeased him, by the dagger or by 
poison. The favorites of to-day were often 
victims of to-morrow. His own sister and a 
mistress were despatched by his orders, and 
Bianca’s husband, in spite of his complaisant 
acquiesance in the disposal of his wife, was 
also stabbed in the street, it was supposed, at 
Francisco’s instigation; No one could tell 
when Bianca’s own turn would come. Her 
life was like that of the monarch, over 
whose head the sword hung by a thread, and 
she was shrewd enough to know it. How 
was she to make sure of her place? 

The Duke’s wife had borne him no son. In 
those days it was the fashion to legitimatize 
children not born in wedlock, if sovereign 
Princes desired it. Bianca therefore, who was 
childless, resolved to furnish an heir to the 
throne which the Duke ardently desired. She 
managed so cunningly as to deceive the Duke 
into the belief that she was about to become 
a mother, and succeeded in imposing upon 
him as his own, a child which she had bar- 
gained for, from its real parent. But fearing 
that her infamous secret might be discovered, 
she attempted te put to death, all the women 
who were j-arties to this shameful contract. 

The victims were left for dead, but the 
assassins had not done their work thorough- 
ly, and one of the wretched accomplices on 
her miraculous recovery toid the whole story 
to the family of the Duke. On learning this, 
and before any one else could communicate it 
to her paramour, Bianca herself told him what 
she had done, assuring him that it was solely 
in his interest, since she well knew that he 
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hated the next heir to bis throne with a deadly 
hatred. So skilfully did she manage this 
affair that he joined with her, in the plot to 
defeat the hopes of Cardinal Ferdinand, his 
brother, the rightful heir to the succession, 
and by this cunning play upon his worst 
passions, Bianca made him her accomplice 
instead of her dupe. 

From this time forward her reign over 
Francisco was more absolute than ever. The 
people amazed at her power over this strange 
and violent man, accused her of witchcraft. 
But the only sorcery she used was that which 
the Duchess of Marlborough exerted over 
Queen Anne, of England, “ the influence of a 
strong mind over a weak one.” 

Francisco had promised to marry Bianca if 
ever they were both free. Bianca’s husband 
was now dead, and soon after the Duchess 
died also. 

Every influence ws brought to bear by his 
family upon Francisco to prevent his union 
with the detested favorite. But she carried 
the day, and secretly in the chapel of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, she was made the wife of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. This was kept se- 
cretforsometime; butat last the fact became 
known to the baffled family of the monarch. 
The next step of the ambitions woman was 
to have her new dignity made public, and she 
spared no pains to attain her object. She suc- 
ceeded after no little strategy in obtaining fiom 
the Republic of Venice, which had outlawed 
her and set a price upon her head, a new 
and rarely bestowed honor. She was made 
a Daughter of St. Mark by the Venetian 
Senate. The public coronation by the 
Venetian Ambassador followed this new 
dignity, and this gorgeous ceremonial pre- 
ceded her recognition as Grand Duchess. 

The Palazzo Vecchio was again the scene 
of her public, as it had been of her private 
triumph, and amid the plaudits of the multi- 
tude who cursed heras a witch in their hearts, 
Bianca Capello received her crown from the 
hands of the Venetian magnate ; and was-after 
the ceremony borne in a grand chair of state, 
and followed by a long procession into the cath- 
edral where the Church lent its sanction to the 
deeds of the Republic of Venice, and did honor 
to the new Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 

Bianca had triumphed over#ll her enemies. 
The state which had outlawed her, had now 
conferred its highest honor upon her. The 
family had not only forgiven her, but were 
her abject suitors for the favors which she 
could grant. Her highest dreams of ambition 
were accomplished at last. 

But she did not long live to enjoy her tri- 
umphs. The brother of Duke Francisco, Car- 
dinal Ferdinando, had always hated her, for 
her machinations had shut him out from the 
succession. The false heir whom she had 
palmed off upon Tuscany stood in his way; 
and the next heir to the throne knew well the 
whole plot in its every detail. 

He was resolved on revenge, but in the fash- 
ion of those dayshe took a round-about and 
circuitous path to the end on which he was de- 
termined. He became reconciled to his brother 
and Bianca. 

Was he not of the same family as Catharine 
de Medicis of France, and does not history 
tell us that she was never so dangerous as 
when she was gracious and sweet in her man- 
ners to her enemies ? 

This loving brother-in-law was all affection ; 





he desired nothing so much as a reconcilia- 
tion with the Grand Duke, and his new 
Duchess. 

It was the early autumn, and the royal pair 
were at a villaa little way from Florence. 
The affectionate brother-in-law went to visit 
them there, and strange to say, not many days 
after his arrival the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess :'ied most suddenly and suspiciously, 
either from the effects of a fever or from 
poison. Which was the truth? 

The court said fever; the world said, and 
still says, poison administered by the loving 
and revered relative who visited them. But 
whatever the causes of the sudden deaths of 
the sovereigns the result was to open the path- 
way to their vacant throne for this most re- 
spectable Prelate. 

By his orders all due funeral honors were 
paid to the dead Duke. He was dressed in his 
royal robes, and in grand procession borne to 
the gates of Florence, where another proces- 
sion of bishops and clergy met the corpse, and 
accompanied it to its final resting place in the 
church of San Lorenzo. 

Bianca was buried in the same edifice; but 
her remains had no such respect paid them. 
By the Cardinal’s orders her body was wrap- 
ped only in a sheet and thrown into the com- 
mon receptacle for dead paupers, under the 
nave of the church. 

The priestly brother was at once freed from 
his vows of celibacy by the Pope, and as- 
cended, without opposition, the throne of Tus- 
cany. He married soon after, the daughter of 
the Duke of Lorraine, and around this pair 
grew up sons and daughters of the Medicis 
race, that race which has been so greata curse, 
not only to Italy, but to other continental na- 
tions, and whose history 1s a disgrace to man- 
kind. « 


THE MORE HASTE, THE LESS SPEED. 

The woman suffragists have had a hope that 
the Legislature of Missouri would accede to 
their demands—a hope which we have not 
allowed ourselves to build upon. 

The truth is, that some of the advocates of 
woman’s suffrage, like some of the previous ad- 
vocates of negro emancipation, have a habit 
of committing their cause too early to the 
risks of political defeat. 
=~ For instance, in 1860 the question of the 
black man’s right to vote without a property 
qualification in the State of New York, was 
submitted to the people on the same day 
with the name of Abraham Lincoln in his 
first candidacy for the Presidency. The Re- 
publican party at that election cast a hundred 
thousand majority for Mr. Lincoln, but, on 
the other hand, allowed the negro to be de- 
feated by an equally overwhelming number— 
thus putting two hundred votes as the meas- 
ure of the distance between a white man’s am- 
bition and a black man’s rights. Everybody 
felt that the sad result of that election was a 
temporary blow to the cause of negro suffrage. 
Our own judgment was against submitting 
the question at that inopportune time. 

In like manner our judgment is against 
forcing the woman question too early upon 
political bodies which are sure to vote it 
down, and which thus give the army of the 
opposition a pretext for saying that the cause 
of woman’s suffrage is going into decline. 

Let us not be understood as shrinking from 
these rebuffs, or as fearing their effect. But 











there is a fit and an unfit season for reducing 
a moral or a social question to the form of a 
political or partisan issue. If the temperance 
movement in which so many good men and 
women are enthusiastically interested, were 
now to be every where forced into politics, and 
a verdict were asked in its favor at the ballot- 
box, it would be voted against by nine out of 
ten of all the citizens of the land. The wo- 
man question, if treated in the same way, 
would fare very much better, and yet not well 
enough to justify the resort to such action. 
We are not in favor of sluggishness; we be- 
lieve in taking time by the forelock ; we are 
well aware that the proper function of re- 
formers is to be “instant in season and out of 
season ;” but it is still true that the tendency 
of some of our agitators (whom we honor 
highly) is to rely too much on political strate- 
gy. Such snap-judgments are temporary vic- 
tories but ultimate defeats. It is injudicious 
to force the State Legislatures into any atti- 
tude towards woman suffrage which a ma- 
jority of the people do not ask for and will 
not approve. Like Alexander at Arabela, 
we do not wish to win our victory in 
the dark. Let the contest of opinion go 
forward among the people, and the people 
themselves will take care of their Legislatures. 
Our motto in such reforms is: Appeal to the 
public mind and compel it to think; and then 
Congress and the State Legislatures (which are 
mere weather-cocks of the popular breath) will 
themselves veer round and point out the 
right political action. 

The Senate of Missouri has denied woman’s 
enfranchisement simply and only because the 
great body of the people of that State are 
still afraid of the most beneficent reform of 
the nineteenth century. 








A VICTIM’S PLAN. 


The Rochester Union and Advertiser recently 
published a letter purporting to have beén 
written by a fallen woman, and giving her 
scheme for the regulation of the “ social evil,” 


from which we clip the following paragraph : 

**Asa victim I am in favor of regulating it, and this 
is my plan: Have a record of all houses and their jin- 
mates. Also, allow no person to visit us without a 

ass from Justice Bryan; station a policeman at exch 
1ouse to receive the passes, Before a man receives a 
pass he must present a surgeon's certificate that he is 
free from dicase. The names of all persons receiving a 
pass to be entered upon a book at the Police Office, 
said book to be free to public inspection. 

Under this arrangement many clerks might lose their 
positions, and it might cause much domestic trouble. 
But in my putes no person can claim it would be 
unfair to subject the men to the same rules and regula- 
tions you propose for us. Hoping this plan may be 
adopted, is the wish of an unfortunate.” 


A friend commenting upon this letter, says: 


“T earnestly desire equal rights for the sexes, not 
only in education, work and wages, but also for men 
the right to the same approbrium for the same vices as 
women, and as much of it. Men are too prone to treat 
the social evil as a contamination to one sex only. and 
that not theirs; and I belicve that keeping a register 
of the names of all masculines who feed on this evil 
for pub] ¢ inspection, would deter young men at least, 
rom entering a downward carcer. I say welcome to the 
**domest c trouble” it might temporarily cause, for the 
sake of permanent good to the race aud justice to al), 


We heartily endorse these sentiments, and 
are fain to confess that this proposed mode of 
regulating vice, if there be not an implied in- 
famy in the very term “ regulating vice,” is the 
very best ever offered. By all means let a 
register be kept of the male frequenters of 
disreputable houses. Let it be open to the 
inspection of mothers, wives, sisters, sweet- 
hearts and friends, and then if you will, make 
sin legal, protect it and hedge it in by every 
imaginable device ; we are willing to trust the 
consequences, to the outraged moral sentiments 
and the virtuous indignation of pure women. 
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i THE POISON OF ASPS. 


We heard not long ago of a clergyman who 
was killed out right by the persecutions of 
malicious backbiters. His nature was sensi- 
tive and highly wrought, his sense of honor, 
keen and lofty; and so, though an innocent 
man, the wagging of evil, aspic tongues, the 
cold and averted looks of neighbors and 
former friends, broke Lis heart. 

It was a sad case, and those doubtless, who 
had wronged him were sorry when they saw the 
consequences of their ugly work. But itisa 
question whether they understood that it was 
acase of murder, and of a particularly ag- 
gravated kind. 


One of the most appalling considerations 
connected with our social state is the ease 
with which a slanderer can rend a good name, 
Not one grain of truth is needed for the work; 
it is in fact done far better by lies. This 
species of malignancy is utterly irresponsible. 
You cannot clutch it any more than you can 
clutch a will-of-the-wisp, and its power is 
more deadly than that of the star chamber 
tribunal, or the thousand-eyed inquisition. 


What are called stories about, the personal 
affairs of men and women, pervade the air like 
a fog. They creep into houses through every 
crack and cranny, and no one can tell from 
whence they came. There is absolutely no 
species of redress for the horrible martyrdom 
to which gossip dooms its victims. The law 
protects property, but it has no jurisdiction 
over reputation, which is a thousand times 
more precious ; that lies open to the depreda- 
tions of every thief or vagabond. The ditcher 
under your window, can do you more mischief 
in a single hour, than you can undo by years 
of noble, irreproachable living. Let it be said 
of a woman “ she has had stories about her,” 
and nobody stops to investigate or inquire 
into the facts, but the stones are quickly cast, 
and God pity her lacerated heart. A long un- 
blemished life goes for nothing before the 
sudden breath of malice and slander. Every- 
body is more ready to believe evil than good 
of his neighbor. The public feeds on the 
carrion of foul insinuations, and there is no 
power on earth strong enough to disabuse 
some minds of suspicions, of which they have 
no more proof than the ancients had when 
they constructed their cesmography, and 
placed the earth on the back of a serpent. 

Sister women, we ask you, in considera- 
tion of the millstones that are hung round in- 
nocent necks, of the brand that is burned into 
quivering hearts, of the torture that is in- 
flicted by calumny, misrepresentation, and 
evil constructions, by the wrecks made of 
good lives, what is your duty towards other 
women who are hunted down by a corrupt 
public sentiment? Paraphrasing the noble 
old Roman’s words, nothing that concerns wo- 
man is alien to you. The barbed arrow that 
pierces another’s bosom may sometime reach 
yourown. In view of the common tie so 
often overlooked, when women, humanly 
speaking, show themselves, 

“ A little more than kin, and less than kind,” 
I beseech of you to extend as much charity 
towards your sister as is granted to the com- 
mon felon in the prisoner’s dock ; believe her 
innocent until she has been proved guilty. 
This cannot lower the tone of public moral- 
ity, it will only bring a little heaven’s of own 
mercy to bear upon cases where male or fe- 








male gossips meet togetherand make mince- 
meat of good names. 

There is no reproach brought upon the sex 
so hard to meet as the charge that women 
love scanda], and roll.shameful stories like 
sweet morsels under the tongue. Never will 
this stigma be removed until women them- 
selves create a purer moral sentiment. We are 
the keepers of our sisters’ good name. If we 
abuse or neglect the trust, there is sin upon 
our skirts. Morally, it is better to set fire to 
the house over her head, or to purloin the 
money from her purse than to taint the most 
sacred of all possessions—character. 

Women are culpable for entertaining evil 
suspicions of other women, and more deeply 
still for disseminating them. A woman should 
as readily commit a sin against her own soul 
as to spread rumors, for the truth of which she 
cannot vouch. It ought to be looked upon in 
the light of a crime. The reputations of the 
best and noblest beings can be made a com- 
mon, and trampled by the hoofs of swine. 
The clack of idle tongues, the gabble of brain- 
less, irresponsible people, judging others 
through prurient imaginations can make our 
daily bread bitter between the teeth. Women 
must be loyal toward each other before they 
can ever expect mercy from the public. They 
must reject the worst and harshest construc- 
tion for the outward manifestations of human 
lives, and adopt, if not the best, at least one 
that does not shut the gates of mercy wholly 
down upon the suspected. They must recognize 
the bond of sisterhood, and stand by each other 
in the hour of need when the curs of society 
yelp at the heels of those who have no means 
of defence, who are utterly powerless and 
prostrate before their unseen, irresponsible 
thousand tongued accusers, and yet may be as 
guiltless of what they are charged as angels 
of light. 





WHIFFLERS. 

There are “ pigeon-livered” people who en- 
gage in every reform, put their hands to the 
plough, and then, we are sorry to say, look 
back, abandon their hold, slip into the old 
conservative tracks, and begin to criticise, if 
not villify, those with whom they have pre- 
viously professed to stand shoulder to shoulder. 

These persons are not wicked, but they ar€ 
weak. Their moral instincts are dominated 
by taste and temperament. Tueir convictions 
of great truths struggle feebly with dillitante, 
over-refined notions of persons and manners, 
and are literaily choked to death by irrelevant 
considerations. 

If people engage in reforms it is not to be 
supposed that they select that particular kind 
of work because it is going to bring them in 
contact with nice people of exactly their kind, 
or secure their social enjoyments and save 
their pet corns from the tread of rude feet, 
better than the old conservative paths. One 
imagines, perhaps vainly, that they have 
grasped a principle, which it is of real, vital 
moment to the world to get established, ard 
that they mean to carry this principle wherever 
a sense of dity calls. One cherishes some 
foolish notions about the self-abnegation of 
people who start so fair, and hugs a good 
many delusions that are destined with in- 
creased experience to fade away. 

The class which we designate as whifflers in 
reform are easily disgusted. They have sensi- 





tive nerves and weak stomachs, and a shiver 
or a qualm takes all pith and marrow from 
their enterprise. They are constantly shocked 
by the manner, the apparel, the weak-kneed 
logic, or the strange and bizarre ways of their 
co-workers. One foolish speech or act from 
person of more zeal than knowledge is suf- 
ficient to tumble down into indistinguishable 
ruin the whole structure of their convictions. 

When a house is on fire we are not apt to 
inquire into the character and antecedents of 
those who stand next us in the line, trying, to 
pass along the buckets. It is so in reforms; 
for, without pressing and immediate necessity, 
they could not find an excuse to be. To judge 
of the ultimate results of proposed measures 
by any and everybody that may chance to say, 
“Tam of Paul, or Iam of Apollos,” is like 
judging of the capability of a sculptor by the 
symmetry of his own form. Reformers are 
not the results of reforms, for reforms found 
them and made them simply mouth-pieces for 
the utterance of certain truths as the compo- 
ser makes use of the various instruments of 
the orchestra to express his composition. The 
lord of the harvest is greater than the har- 
vest, and the principle of reform is greater 
than all reformers. 

Those who put the cart before the horse 
and look at persons instead of principles will 
be fairly liable to take their places in the 
ranks of the whifflers. Reformers are not 
exempt from human frailty ; they have pas- 
sions like unto other men and women. They 
do not enjoy entire immunity from saying or 
doing unwise things. As a class, they are 
brave, strong, courageous, and self-sacrificing ; 
but they are not and cannot be responsible for 
all who wish to further their own personal 
ends by the use of a party name. 

If a cause is good and desirable in itself, the 
earnest mind that espouses it will never be in, 
jured by any contact to which it may be sub- 
jected in its chosen work. It is egregious 
weakness to declare that a cause has failed 
because this, that, or the other person, upon 
whom we pinned our faith, has failed to come 
up to all our expectations, many of them, 
doubtless, absurdly unreasonable. 

There is no name under heaven by which 
reform can be successfully carried but the 
name of principle. Let us cheerfully cling to 
it and work for it, making whatever sacrifices 
of personal feeling it may demand. When 
people say, as they frequently do, “ I believed 
in the woman cause until I heard the sayings 
and saw the doings of certain persons,” they 
are uttering self-condemnation. A fancy is 
not a faith; a faith is what we want—faith 
that knows no variableness nor shadow vf 
turning. 





SOME SOCIAL REFORMS. 

Some of the meaningless and injurious cus 
toms of fashionable society are receiving the 
attention of sensible people out West. Among 
other things, they are trying to do away with 
late hours at parties; and if they could carry 
their point, and make it an established usage 
throughout the land, we believe they would 
add materially to the health and longevity of 
our young women. 

The dissipations of a single season, made up 
of excitement, unhealthy dressing, exposure, 
and late suppers, undoubtedly prove more fa- 
tal to delicate girls than all the contagions put 
together. They do not, perhaps unfortunate- 
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ly, kill at once, but lay the train for all man- 
ner of female disorders. ' 

It would appear as if some special spite and 
malignancy must have decreed the hours at 
which people now assemble to begin what is 
called an evening. Why is there less eclat and 
distinction about seven than nine, or eight 
than ten? This custom of assembling in a 
gay company, just at the time when people 
ought to be going to bed, is certainly an inven- 
tion of the old enemy. The results are list- 
lessness, headache, loss of appetite, and ner- 
vous irritability. A girl foots it through the 
German until three or four in the morning, 
partakes of a supper made up of the most in- 
digestible viands, and the next day she is like 
alimp rag from which the starch has been 
thoroughly washed. 

American girls are frequently reared like 
hot-house plants—allowed to live without the 
open air exercise, calculated to impart any de- 
gree of vigor, and then, three or four times a 
week, during the season, are subjected to ex- 
posure, such as a strong man could not brave 
with impunity. There is nothing more merci- 
less than fashion when it obliges a delicate 
girl, in cold winter weather, to take off the 
under-garments to which she is accustomed, 
and put on a thin, low-necked, short-sleeved 
dress, just as she is about to engage in the 
most violent exercise she is ever likely to take. 
She sits down after the mad whirl of the red- 
owa or galop ina complete glow, her bare 
shoulders and arms utterly unprotected, and if 
the result is not bronchia, sore throat, or lung 
difficulty, she has been saved as by a miracle. 
Were such treatment inflicted by mothers 
upon their daughters as a punishment, it 
would be considered the height of cruelty. 

Worse than this, isthe late supper. The 
stomach and alimentary canal must be made 
of cast iron to endure without injury, night 
after night, the infliction of rich salads cu- 
riously prepared, highly seasoned fish, flesh 
and fowl, confectionaries and creams. With- 
out the blessed intervention of Lent, which 
has ceased with Protestants, at last, to be a 
solemn fast, and has shaded off into a sort of 
sanitary measure to prevent people from ab- 
solutely putting an end to themselves by dis- 
sipation, one is fain to believe our fashionable 
girls would never get their digestive organs 
into anything like decent working order. 

The delicate sensibilities of these young 
creatures would be dreadfully shocked at 
mention of the hari-kari; but many by an 
immmeasurably slow process are just as sure- 
ly killing themselves. Disease and death lurk 
under the roses of gay assemblies. If Banquo’s 
ghost does not rise at the groaning table, other 
visions not much less tragic, in the form of 
diseased livers, aching heads, imperfect diges- 
jion, suffering and rebellious stomachs, and 
that thousand-armed devil fish, as it may be 
called, of all the diseases flesh is heir to, dys- 
pepsia appear unto thoughtful eyes. 

Why can’t the European custom of offering 
fruit and harmless viands to guests at evening 
companies, be adopted in this country; or is 
it necessary to increase the mad excitement 
of gaiety by violating every known law of 
health? But few men, after What are called 
dancing days are over—and these can be said 
to last only during the “vealy” period—can 
stand the late hours and hot suppers. The 
women disappear from these scenes before the 
age of thirty five; too many of them, alas! 





go tothe invalids’ couch, and the confine- 
ment of the sick chamber. As society is led 
by young girls, we appeal to such of them as 
have more brains under their frizzed locks than 
in their dancing shoes, and who do not relish 
the prospect of becoming half moribund crea- 
tures, faded, lifeless, scentless things, like last 
months’ boquet to distinguish themseives by 
setting the sensible fashions of early hours 
and light suppers, and thus do an immense 
service to the sex. 





BEING AND DOING. 

One of the catch-words or phrases of the 
time is, that woman ought to be, not do. 
Goethe’s saying, that self-culture is higher 
than action, is twisted and contorted in a 
manner the great German doubtless never 
dreamed of. People talk as if to be good, 
great, noble and refined, were simply the{result 
of assertion, and not of endeavor. What does 
culture imply but intense mental activity? 
Culture which is directed to no purpose and 
fulfils no end, is very dreary. Women have 
heard enough of it, and have too frequently 
been misled by the high sounding claptrap 
of its advocates. 

A city clergyman, as reported by a daily 
paper, recently said : 

“The great thing for woman is not to vote but to 
be; not to dabble in politics, but to acquire personal 
and moral power ; not to strut and storm on platforms 
and fill the papers with echoes of their rantings, but to 
fill themselves with ennobling culture and make the 
world better by their beneticence. The emancipation 
of woman is not to come from her getting something 
but from her being somebody, and acting upon society 
as an intellectual and moral force like the sunlight and 
gravitation. It is strength and not splutter that tells, 
whether for individual or public welfare. 

If the great thing is to be, men had better 
stop dabbling in politics at once, for, from a 
human stand-point, culture is as necessary to 
them as to the othersex. When men begin to 
be somebodies beside stock jobbers, money 
changers, slaves of the yard-stick, pot-house 
politicians—in fact when men begin to have 
souls above the almighty dollar, it will be 
time for women to turn their whole attention 
to self-perfection, but until that period they 
had better not, for they could find no suitable 
mates. 

We would humbly inquire how people are to 
get strength of body or soul without activity, 
and by activity we understand, doing. This 
kind of counsel to women to be all and do 
nothing, reminds one of what Cowper calls 

“Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

It is an endless road that leads nowhere, 
it is a staircase that mounts and winds and 
winds, and mounts and comes to nothing. We 
don’t think God has made any mistake in put- 
ting a strong and inextinguishable belief into 
our souls, that man’s faculties and woman’s 
faculties were made for something; that He 
had a purpose in giving us the desire for 
achievement ; and moreover, that His creatures 
can not worthily be somebodies without doing 
something. 

We too believe in ennobling culture for wo- 
men, and alsofor men. It isthe imperative 
need of both sexes, and the only way to re- 
deem multitudes of lives. If a woman’s cul- 
ture is worth anything, under her hands, the 
circumstances of life will become plastic, and 
instead of sinking the woman jn the drudge 
and mere household machine, she will exalt 





and beautify all she touches. Women need 
culture in order to do their work better; and 
never, until labor becomes the ally of culture, 
will the stigma which blights it be removed. 

If some women “strut and storm on plat- 
forms, and fill the papers with echoes of their 
ranting,” considering how much of this sort of 
thing is done by men, it really makes but little 
difference, it is like adding a few bucketsful of 
water to the river. 

Seriously speaking, we have the greatest ob- 
jections to “cant” and “ splutter.”. We be- 
lieve women ought to have the ballot as a 
means of higher education, not to speak of 
other aspects of the same question. The real 
activities of women, that lie above and beyond 
all sound and fury, are making extraordinary 
progress: and those men who call out to the 
busy workers, and tell them to hold their 
hands, might as well speak to the dead. 





‘WOMAN AND ARTIST. 


The immense curiosity attaching to the per- 
son of any woman who has had her name 
brought before the public is one of the great- 
est impediments to the securing of a fair judg- 
ment of work done by female hands. It isthe 
height of bad taste, as well as injustice, to 
make a pretended art criticism the stalking 
horse behind which slurs are cast at the per- 
sonality of the artist. 

One reason why the arrows glance off from 
the work and hit the artist, especially if the 
artist happen to be a women, is because it 
is far easier to give a sneering, semi-ridiculous 
sketch of the manners, dress and appearance of 
the woman than it is to present any intelligent 
reason for approving or condemning the work. 
A vitiated public appetite is greedy for such 
gossip, and ready to swallow the implication 
that a woman, becaus: she is young and pret- 
ty and “ gushing,” wears curls, and has fasci- 
nating manners, can do nothing that is worthy 
a careful and enlightened judgment. We 
would inquire if it is absolutely necessary for 
a woman to be ugly in order*to execute a 
good statue or paint a good picture, and, in 
short, what the color of her hair and eyes has 
to do with the matter? Is it incumbent on us 
to suppose because she is not a positive fright 
she must necessarily bejuggle and cheat, cajole 
and bamboozle every man she comes anear? 

It isan insult to anything like respectable 
criticism to lug these considerations into what 
purports to be a writer’s unbiased opinion of a 
work of art. 

There have not been a dozen decent critiques 
on Miss Ream’s Lincoln statue, considered by 
itself apart, from the girl who wrought it, and 
most of these have been in a high degree fa- 
vorable ; but people all over the country, with- 
out any personal inspection of the statue, have 
condemned her out of hand because she is re- 
ported young, pretty and bewitching. Out 
West, where she lived in her early girlhood, 
all manner of stories have been raked up as to 
her flirtations and harmless school-day pranks, 
Every feature of her face, every look, every 
tress of what one writer calls her “ flashing 
hair,’ has been analyzed to prove the un- 
worthy influence it was assumed she exercised 
over Senators and Representatives to secure 
the commission. 

In contrast to this is the manner in which 
men are treated. Not long since, Mr. H. K. 
Brown placed a statue of Lincoln in Union 
Square. It is a noticeably bad piece of work, 
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and leaves only a melancholy impression of 
feebleness on the mind of the beholder. The 
newspapers made fun of it, and exhausted 
their stores of ridicule in squibs on the brazen 
image. But Mr. Brown was let alone. No- 
body peeped into his parlor windows, or re- 
ported the color of his hair and the cut of his 
neck-tie. The statue was unmercifully han- 
died ; but the man was allowed to go his way 
in peace. 

Women must be governed by exactly the 
same rules which govern men in the world of 
art. All they have any right to ask is a fair 
field and nofavor. If they are idiotic enough 
to demand anything more on the score of sex 
they deserve to fail miserably ; but they also 
have a right to demand that their work shall 
be judged as artistic work, and not as wo- 
man’s work. The cool impudence with which 
criticism is turned aside from the production 
and directed to the woman, deserves unspar- 
ing censure. With Rosa Bonheur, Harriet 
Hosmer, Emma Stebbins, Edmonia Lewis, 
Lily Spencer, and many others, a woman ar- 
tist ought not to be as great a curiosity ‘as the 
wonderful gyascutus, and there ought to be de- 
cency and right feeling in the public mind 
sufficient to denounce the shameful ordeal to 
which Miss Ream has been subjected. 

All we ask is thatas sharp a line of demark- 
ation be drawn between woman and artist, as 
between man «nd artist. Let the work receive 
all merited abuse; but spare the woman. 
This will prevent the weak drivel which per- 
colates through judgments of feminine work, 
apart from real work. It is mischievous in 
the extreme to show one particle of leniency 
towards the work of a woman which would 
not be shown towards the same work done by 
aman. Charlotte Bronte was too weak to 
bear the storm of abuse and fulsome patron- 
age which she knew would be raised around 
her ears should she boldly acknowledge her 
sex, and Miss Ream is suffering to-day from 
the barbed arrows from which she shrank. 

We donot make ourselves a special pleader 
for Miss Ream. We have not seen her statue, 
but we have read the miserable, irrelevant at- 
tacks made upon her in the newspapers, and 
we are convinced that her individuality has 
been shamefully invaded. What she is asa 
woman is nobody’s business; what she has 
done as an artist-is the business of all the 
world. We protest against ‘he wretched per- 
secution to which she has been subjected, and 
feel that the outrages upon women her case 
so forcibly illustrates, ought to be summarily 
denounced by the more decent and self-re- 
specting portion of the press. 


ES 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Essex county Suffrage Society of New 
Jersey, held its annual convention at Newark, 
on the 15th of February. The officers chosen 
for the ensuing year are as follows : 

Ties Prosidente:_John. Whitehead, Eeq., Miss Eliza 
Chase, Rev. Sumner Ellis, and Mrs. Henrietta W. 


-o--y tary—Miss Ella Prentiss. 

ing Secretary—Miss Elia n 
Corvespondl deotary—tire. Cornelia C. Hussey. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Lizzie Prentiss. 


A State society was also organized, and 
among other officers elected were those given 


below: ’ 
hn Whitehead ., Morristown. 
Pee rsidente Rav. on St Brown Blackwell, 
Somerville; Mayor Rico Newark; Portia Gare. 
Vineland ; _ ang) L. 7 ya, a ul an te _ 
M. Spencer, Newark; Isaac Stevens, Trenton; Wm. H. 
Burphy, Newark; Hon. James H. Nixon, Millville; 





Mrs. Mary M. Peebles, Hanimonton ; Dr. James Brother- 
ton, Belvidere; Rev. J, B. Harrison, Montelair; A. J. 
Davis, Orange; Deborah Butler, Vineland; Wm. D. 
Cowan, Newark; Judge Jesse Williams, Orange; 
Caroline A. Paul, Vineland; Dr. 8. B. Brittan, Newark. 


A number of excellent resolutions were 
passed of which our space only permits us to 
priat the following: 


Resolved, That woman, while in the exercise of her 
ordinary faculties, has a God-given right to the disposi- 
tion of her own pergon, and to the undisputed posses- 
sion of her offxpring during the periods of childh 
and early youth; that she is her own mistress and the 
rightful arbiter of her individual destiny ; and that the 
marriage covenant, ery ! interpreted’ and rationally 
understood, ought not to involve the sacrifice of her 
personal freedom in any of the relations of life. 

solved, That we respectfully but earnestly insist, 
that whatever obstacles man may have pla in the 
thway of woman, in the shape of unequal laws, 
imited opportunities for education, restrictions im- 
posed upon the freedom of her choice, in respect to 
companionship and occupation, and in the arbitrary 
usurpation of all the powers of government, should be 
removed out of the way, to the end that she may be 
free—free to determine her own relations in life, the 
nature of her employments, »nd thus have every way 
opened up before her, that either invites to usefulness 
or leads to honorable distinction. 








STRATEGY IN WAR; or, HOW TO GAIN THE 
BALLOT. 


BY HARRIET 8. BROOKS, 





‘The ‘ beautiful female lobbyist’ is one of the most 
numerous and irrepressible of the demoralizing institu- 
tions of Washington. The evil influence exercised in 
this way over the poten', grave and bald-headed old 
codgers of Congress appals the honest men and disgusts 
and infuriates the virtuous women of the National 
Capital. A letter writer eays: **There is one golden- 
haired goddess here with rosy cheeks and Cleopatra's 
form, whose influence is said to be never exerted in 
vain; and at her nod, or the glance of her pretty eye, 
«he can bring any of our Solons to kneel at her pretty 
feet." Something ought to be done at once to suppress 
these captivating sirens, Wouldn't it be a good thing 
to organize a special Capitol police, composed of the 
homeliest and most severely virtuous of the wives of 
members, station a squad in cach of the rooms at- 
tached to the halls of the Senate and Honee, and permit 
no interviews between lobbyists and legislators, except 
in the presence of one or more of these guardians? 
Our impression is that, under such an arrang: ment, 
the regions round about the Capitol would :oon be 
made too hot to hold the seductive ‘golden-haircd 
goddesses,’ now addicted to lobbying dalliance with 
the venerable old spooneys who sell subsidies for 

les and offices for assignatious.”” 

The above article has been going the rounds 
of the press. Will not some of our efticient 
women, who are not “of the homeliest,” and 
whose virtue is of the merciful type rather 
than the severe—whose lives are a crown of 
glory to themselves, take this practical sug- 
gestion, as toa “police organization of wo- 
men,” into their immediate consideration. 
This looks like efficient work, and will be a 
powerful aid in getting a hearing in regard to 
woman suffrage. It would bea sort of flank 
movement upon the enemy, who, in order to 
defend themselves, might conclude it neces- 
sary to throw out the bait of suffrage. I ven- 
ture to say that, if a self-organized band of 
women police were on duty, neither money 
nor the hopes of office would lug them off 
from their legitimate work; ut least, nothing 
short of the ballot and personal freedom for 
women. So let us have a police force of wo- 
men established at the Capitol, whose business 
it shall be to look after those “ golden-haired 
goddesses ” and the “ venerable old spoonies 
who sell subsidies for smiles and offices for 
assignations.” 








NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS8- 
SOCIATION. 


The usual weekly meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was held Tuesday after- 
noon, Lillie D. Blake in the chair. Mrs 
Gilbert delivered a lecture on “ Shakspeare 
and his Relation to Woman.” The lecture 
embraced a variety of topics. She said that 
Shakspeare never believed in the subjection 
of woman, for if he did he would not have at- 
tained the undying fame which he has, and 
his very existence would have long since been 





forgotten. The heroines whom he delighted 
to honor would nowadays be regarded as 
strong-minded women. From Shakspeare 
the lecturer diverged to the social evil. She 
said that the Government had no right to try 
and legalize it because it might bring them in 
some additional revenue. We have seen the 
deplorable condition of society in France, 
owing to this sin being legalized. It is against 
all moral decency. hat we want is the en- 
franchisement of woman, and that we must 
get. With the enfranchisement of woman 
th: millennium will be ushered in. The lec- 
turer concluded amid loud applause. 

Several ladies debated at some length on the 
merits and demerits of the lecture. The ques- 
tion of fen.ale criminal lawyers was discussed, 
and the meeting declured itself in favor of 
them. 

Mr. Poole, the Treasurer, resigned his posi- 
tion, as he was going away, and Mrs, Wilbour 
was appointed in his place. Owing to the 
lengthy remarks made by some ladies, the by- 
laws were reac, showing that only ten min- 
utes were to be allowed cach speaker. The 
meeting then adjourned. * 


EE SSS 
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i Book Cable. 














Tue Scrence or Evi1; or, First Principles of Human 
Action, Together with three lectures; Salvation 
and Damnation before birth; or, the 8 ient fic and 
Theological methods of Salvation compared. Sunday : 
Its History, Uses and Abuses. Prayer: the True 
and False methods compared. By John Moody, To- 
peka, Kansas. Crane and Byron. 


This volume, which is the first literary work 
ever published in the State of Kansas, is con- 
vincing evidence of the rapid progress of the 
Arts in that growing State. This book, we 
believe, is entirely a home production, paper, 
etc., and as such deserves commendation. We 
think, however, that the title which the author 
has given to his work isa misnomer, The 
meaning would be better expressed, perhaps, 
by “A Scientific View of Evil,” as we do not 
think that the knowledge we have of evil is 
sufficient, or sufficiently digested, even with 
the aid of this work, to justify us in raising it 
to the dignity of a science. The aim of the 
author in this work, which might be called one 
of the “ Scientific Works of the Period,” is to 
prove that there is no evil, for evil is not good 
in disguise. Evils are spurs which urge man- 
kind onward in his progress to perfection, 
which, however, is impossible, as perfection, 
like the will ’o the wisp, but recedes the 
farther the more we advance. 

“ Evil then results from imperfection.” 

The arguments adduced in support of the 
positions assumed, are many of them able, and 
though we differ in the conclusion drawn by our 
author, we must admit he occupies strong 
ground. Although we cannot coincide alto- 
gether in the view taken, and the course re- 
commended in the treatment of “ the social 
evil,” in chapter vim, we infinitely prefer it to 
the bungling work our Legislatures are mak- 
ing of it. We advise them to read this chapter, 
and try and gain some wisdom before they 
attempt any more wild work in this direction. 
In the lecture on Sunday there is a large 
amount of research and study revealed, but 
we are not convin ed that the abolishment of 
Sunday, or marked differences in the mode of 
spending it, would bea gain, and the same 
may be said of Prayer. Prayer, even though 
it never reaches the ear of God, purifies and 
strengthens the heart for the trials of life. 
The arguments on Prayer, Sunday, ete. ,will 
be sufficient to make this book incur the de- 
nunciation and condemnation of the religious 
and conservative portion of the community, 
but will, we believe, be productive of good in 
the attention and thought excited. We notice 
on page 284, a slight error, where the author 
says, “ No man under judicial sentence in all 
christendom, can be hung by the neck until 
dead, on any day except Friday.” In the 
State of Pennsylvania, since the administra- 
tion of Governor Gort. criminals may be 
hanged on any day of the week, except, we 
presume, 6 Sunday. 
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HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS. 


Component Parts—Fluid Extract Rhubarb and 
Fluid Extract Catawba Grape Juice. 


FOR LIVER COMPLAINTS, JAUNDICE, BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS, SICK OR arey OUS HEADACHE, 
COSTIVENESS. Erc. PURELY VEGETABLE. CON: 
TAINING a eee, MINERALS OR DELETE- 


RIOUS D 
H 


These Pills are the most delightfully pleasant purge 
tive, superceding castor oil, salts, magnesia, etc. here 
is nothing more raceeptable’ to the stomach. They give 
tone, and cause neither nausea nor gripi ng pains. They 
are composed of the flnest ingredients. After a few days’ 
use of them, such an invigoration of the entire system 
takes place ‘ as to appear miraculous to the weak and 
encrvated, whether arising from imprudence or disease. 


HENRY T, HELMBOLD'S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COMPOUND 
FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, 
Syphillis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Le 
Sore Mouth, Sore Head Bronchitis, and ul diseases that 
have been established in the system for years. 


L 

BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE 
COMPLAINTS, ITS ete hay onus PROPER- 
TIES ARE GREATER THAN AN oe ER PREPA- 
RATION OF SARSAPARILLA. Ir GIVES THECOM- 
PLEXILON A CLEAR AND seaLrTay COLOR AND 
RESTORES THE PATIENT STATE OF 
HEALTH AND PURITY, PRICE, { 1. SOPER BOTTLE, 


M 
H. T. HEMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 


THE GREAT DIURETIC, 


has cured every case of DIABETES in which it has been 

iven, hor rfATLION OF THE NECK OF 'THE BLAD- 
fr D INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ULGERA’ TON OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER, 
RETENTION OF URINE, DISEASES OF THE PROS- 
TATE GLAND, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CALCU- 
LUs, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST aoe ad MU- 
COUS OR MILKY DISCHARGES. AND FOR EN- 
FEEBLED AND DELICATE SONSTITUTIONS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

B 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU IS hg 
AND BLOOD-PURIFYING, AND CURES A 

my ARISING FROM HABITS OF DISSIPATION, 

EXCE*SES AND IMPRUDENCES IN LIFE. 


ND 
IMPURITIES OF THE aero ETC., SUP ER*ED- 


H 10 
THESE DISEASES USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
HELMBOLD'S ROSE WASH. 


LADIKS. 

IN MANY AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO LADIES, 
THE EXTRACT BUCHU IS UNEQUALED BY A ANY 
OTHER REMEDY—AS IN CHLOKOSIS OR RETEN- 
TION, IRREGULARITY, PAIN Abe < SUP- 
PRESSION OF CUSTOM Any EVA NS, UL- 
U ATE OF THE es 


S 
WHETHER ARISING FROM INDISCRETION OR 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION. 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU CURES 
DISEASES ARISING FROM IMPRUDENCES, 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION, ETC. 


In all their stages, at little expense, little orno change 
in diet, no incony enience, and no exposure. It causes 
a frequent desire, and gives strength to Urinate, thereby 
removing Obstructions, Preventing and Curing Strict- 
tures of tac Urethra, Allaying Pains and Inflammation 
so frequent in this class of discascs. and ex oily! wl 
Poisonous matter. PRICK ONE DOLLAR 

TY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


HENRY T. HELMBOLD'S IMPROVED ROSE WASH 
Cannot be spepeeset asa FACE WASH, and Ld be 
found pe — sonia every species of CUTANEOUS 
AFFEC speedily eradicates PIMPLES. Aero TS, 
SCoRBUTIC DR NESS, INDURATIONS of the CU: 
TANEOUS MEMBRANE. etc.. dispels REDNESS and 
INCIPIENT INFLAM MATION.HIVES, RASH. 
PATCHES. DRYNESS OF SCALP OR SKIN, FROST 
BILES. PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


D 


Fall and explicit directions accompany the medicines. 

Evidence of the most responsible and reliable charac- 
ter furnished on application, with hundreds of thou- 
sands o. living witnesses, and upward of 30,000 unso- 
licited certiticates and recommendatory letters, — 
of which are from the highest sources. including cm 
nent Physicians, Clergymen, Statesmen, ctc. 


i. T. HELMBOLD'’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
Delivered to any address. Securcfrom observation. 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD OF ‘T'WENTY YEARS. 

Sold by Druggists everywacre. Address letters for in- 

formation, iu “cuntidence to HENRY ‘T. HELMBOLD 

Druzygist aud eK 
Qaiy Depots: al. ’. LELMBOLD’S Drug and Chemi- 

oF Wareiuuse, No. 594 Broadway, New York, or to 

H. T. HELMBOLUW’ y* ore Depot, 104 South Tenth 

Street, Pauladelpaia 
BEWARE Us ‘Goux PERFEITS. Ask for HENRY 

T. HELMBULD'S! TAKE NU OTHER. 
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Special Hotices. 








We would by no means recommend any 
medicine which we did not know to be good, 
particularly forinfants. But of Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup, we can speak from knowl- 
edge. In our own family, it has proved a 
blessing indeed by giving an infant, troubled 
with colic pains, quiet sleep, and its parents 
unbroken rest at night.—Boston Christian Free- 
man. 


. 








The Rose of Death!—Before the Hectic 
flush, which has been poetically called “The 
Rose of Death,” appears on the wasted cheeks, 
and the cough, which always preceeds it, ar- 
rest with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, 
the most powerful antidote to pulminary 
disease ever offered to the world in any age 
or country. It is a perfect balsam to the 
irritated lungs and throat, and relieves hoarse- 
ness and all affections of the breathing appara- 
tus with a rapidity almost beyond belief. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, Depot, Crit- 
tenton’s Medicine Warehouse, 7 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. Price 50 cents and $1. Great 
saving to get large size. 





How to make Good Bread.—Use Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder and you will have no difficulty. 
The substances entering into its composition 
are perfectly pure, healthy and nutritious, and 
each package contains with scrupulous exact- 
ness the quantity and quality represented. 
For sale by all Grocers. 








THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, 
Literature, Art,and Moral Reform. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY IN NEW YORK. 


Price, Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 

Mr. Tixton, having retired from the In- 
DEPENDENT and THE Brooxtyn DAILy 
Unron, will hereafter devote his whole Edi- 
torial labors to THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Persons wishing to subscribe will please 
send their names, with the money, immedi- 
ately, to 


THEODORE TILTON, 


P. O. Box 2,848, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





REE—OUR “BUSINESS GUIDE,” $10 
a day to male or female, or $5,000 a year condi- 
tionally. "send 2 stamps for postage. 92 3m 


Review Pusiisatne Co., Aucusta, MAINE. 





G48 48 E. SOMERBY 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
Fret Bru. 429 tf 149 SIXTH AVENUE. 








Che Revolution. 


PROSPECTUS. 








The Revolutio® is a journal devoted to the welfare 
of Woman. 

Ifitsname thought too ungentle to represent the 
sex for who it speaks, let us explain in what sense 


.its purpose is revolutionary. 


A women is a teacher in a school in which, for doing 
the same duty as a man, exercising the same skill as a 
man, and achieving the same success as a man, she gets 
only one-third as much salary asa man; and this un- 
fairness of wages we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman toils from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, earning a scanty living for a besotted husband 
and hungry children, and at the end of every week her 
wages become the property of a man who, instead of 
supporting her, is supported by her; and this legalized 
serfdom we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman works in a factory two hours a day longer 
than human nature ought to endure, and receives a 
weekly compensation too small sometimes to kcep soul 
and body together; and this over-work and under-pay 
we aim to revolutionize. 

A woman wishes to provide her children with a good 
education, but, in seeking to do so, discovers that 
though every ignorant man in the school-district has a 
voice in determining the school system, she herself has 
legally no influence whatever; and this unreasonable 
restriction we seek to revolutionize, 

A woman is held to a strict account by society (as she 
ought to be) for personal purity of character, while, at 
the same time, public opinion holds out a hundred-fold 
more liberal pardon to the vices of men; and this un- 
equal and debasing standard of morality we aim to 
revolutionize. 

A woman loves her country, cherishes its institu- 
tions, rears her children to reverence its liberty, and is 
herself one of its most serviceable citizens, yet is de- 
nied her just suffrage in determining the laws by which 
she is governed, while every vagabond who sleeps ina 
gutter at night may be awakened in the morning, and 
carted as a citizen to the ballot-box; and this mockery 
of republican equality we seek to revolutionize. 

Not to lengthen the catalogue of illustrations, we say 
in brief, that every law of the state, every limitation 
of wages, every inadequate system of education, every 
tyranny of custom, every equal conventicnalism of so- 
ciety, and every other incubus which bears unjustiy 
and injuriously on woman, to cripple her growth and 
hinder her progress;—any and every obstacle which 
prevents her realization of the high ideal to which God 
predestined woman by creating her soul for an immor- 
tal equality with man’s ;—all this we aim to revolu- 
tionize. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the ill-paid, 
of the unfriended, and of the disfranchised, this jour- 
nal is woman’s voice speaking from woman's heart. 

Shall it not be heard? Is it not entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the women of America? Ought 
it not be received as a welcome guest into their homes 
and hearts ? 

Let every earnest woman who reads this Prospectus 
subscribe for this paper. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy for One Year.........scccccssccccccecs $2 00 
Clubs of Ten or more copies. coe BOO 
Single Numbers.............seesee-05 --.5 cts. 





Remittances should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, which gives en- 
tire protection against losses by mai]. All postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. Postage, twenty cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's postoffice. Postage on 
New York City and Canada subscriptions must be paid 
in advance, at the office of The Revolution. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Outside Page Wpceeccevsccdveteddedsees 25 cents per line. 

ror Bete adlis. 

pecial Notices...........cseekeeeeee — UC 
OFFICE: 


New York, No. 31 Union Place, cor. of Sixteenth Street 
and Broadway. 


BrRaNXcH OFFICE: 
Brooklyn, No. 11 Fulton Street, near Fulton Fer ry. 
All Letters should be addressed to 


THE REVOLUTION ASSOCIATION, 
Box 2093, Nzw Yorx Ciry. 
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ORIGIN OF LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


Hawthorne dined one day with Longfellow, 
and brought with hima friend from Salem. 
After dinner the friend said, “I have been 
trying to persuade Hawthorne to write a story 
based upon a legend of Acadie and still cur- 
rent there; the legend of a girl, who, in the 
dispersion of the Acadians, was separated 
from her lover, and passed her life in waiting 
and seeking for him, and only found him dy- 
ing in a hospital, when both were old.” 
Longfellow wondered that this legend did not 
strike the fancy of Hawthorne, and said to 
him: “If you have really made up your 
mind not to use it for a story, will you give it 
to me fora poem?” To this Hawthorne as- 
sented, and moreover promised not to treat 
the subject in prose till Longfellow had seen 
what he could do with itin verse. Andso we 
have “ Evangeline” in beautiful hexameters 
—a poem that will hold its place in literature 
while true affection lasts. Hawthorne re- 
joiced in this great success of Longfellow, and 
oved to count up the editions, both foreign 
and American, of this now world-renowned 
poem.—James T. Fields 





LADY. 


A correspondent of an English paper gives 
the following as the derivation of the word 
“lady :” “It is not probably generally under- 
stood that the term is compounded of two Sax- 
on words, ‘leaf’ or ‘laf, signifying a ‘loaf of 
bread,’ and ‘dian, to ‘give or toserve.” It was 
customary in times of old for those families 
whom God had blessed with wealth and afflu- 
ence to give away regularly a portion of ‘bread’ 
and other food to those poor families in their 
respective parishes and neighborhoods who 
might stand in need of assistance, and on such 
occasions the ‘lady’ of the family, or mistress of 
the household, herself mechan officiated dis- 
tributing with her own hands the daily or 
weekly dole. Hence she was called the ‘laf-dy, 
or the ‘bread-givers;’ and in course of time 
this would, like many others in our English 
language, became abbreviated to its present 
expressive form of ‘lady.’ An English writer 
of the last century, in reference to this deriva- 
tion of ‘lady,’ observes that ‘the meaning of 
this word is now as little known as the practice 
which gave rise to it; yet it is from that hos- 
pitable custom that to this day the ladies in 
this kingdom alone carve and serve the meat 
at their own tables.” 

—_—_—_—_—__—__[SE 
THE BACHELOR JUROR. 

A gentleman who is rather given to story- 
telling, relates the following : 

When I was a young man I spent several 
zoom in the South, residing for a while at 

ort Hudson on the Mississippi River. A great 
deal of litigation was going on there about 
that time and it was not always an easy matter 
to obtain ajury. One day I was summoned 
to get excused. 

Un my name being called I informed his 
honor, the Judge, that I was not a freeholder, 
and therefore not qualitied to serve. 

“Tam stopping for the time being at Port 
Hudson.” 

“ You board at the hotel I presume ?” 

“T take my meals, but have rooms in an- 
other part of the town where I lodge.” 

“So you keep bachelor’s hall ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“3 How long have you lived in that man- 
ner?” 

“ About six months.” 

“I think you are qualified,” gravely remarked 
the judge; “for I have never known a man to 
keep bachelors hall the length of time you 
name who had not dirt enough in his room to 
make him a free hdider! The Court does not 
excuse you.” 








—A Quaker lately popped the question toa 
fair Quakercss as follows : 

“ Hum—yea and verily, Penelope, the spirit 
urgeth and moveth me wonderfully to beseech 
thee to cleave unto me, flesh of my flesh, and 
bone of my bone.” 
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A ®MSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 
Importers of 
EUROPEAN FANCY GOODS, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Statuettes, Marble 
Pedestals, &c. 


OUR GAS FIXTURE DEPARTMENT is complete, 
with a large and beautiful assortment of 
GILT, GLASS, AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 

with every variety of 

Globes, Porcelain, and Mica Shades, Shades for 
Wax Flowers, &c. 

No. 228 Fu.ton STREET, 
near Concord and Court street, cor. of Union. 





N. B.—Plumbing and Gas Fitting done in 
all its branches. 
jan 19 8m. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, 
PARENTS, AND EVERYBODY 
INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It will contain each week the proceedings of the 
Board of Education, and also of the Local Boards; the 
‘Roll of Merit’’ comprising the names of the boys 
and girls in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn 
and vicinity, who stand at the head of their respective 
classes ; articles from the pens of the leading educators 
and school officials ; all the personal news and items of 
interest connected with our Public Schools, and a care- 
ful selection of all information pertaining to Public 
Education. 

No Teacher or Scholar should failto read the ** Pub- 
a, b te $2.50 Singl ies 5 cents 

Subscription,. $2. r year; Single copies5 cents. 
Published ' by HERRICK & COU HLIN, 
382 Broome Street. 
New York, 
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O THOSE DESIROUS OF INVESTI- 
gating the subject of SPIRITUALISM, an oppor- 
tunity is now offered throngh the mediumship of Mrs. 
J.H. FOSTER, at her residence 156 ELLIOTT PLACE, 
(a few doors from Hanson,) Brooklyn. 

Having devoted the last sixteen years to the advance- 
ment of the cause, she fecls fully able to sustain her 
reputation, so widely knewn in the East, for reliability 
of communication, and general satisfaction given. 

Mrs. F.’s clairvoyant powers have been fully tested, 
and may be safcly relied upon in matters of business, 
etc. Inspirational poetry given; also written mes- 
sages from spirit friends. js 





ae BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL WORK IN Every STYLE. . 


ESTIMATES CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE! 


sowery. EMPIRE. sownny. 


The extraordinary success of their 
new and peers manufacturing Ma- 
chines for light or heavy work has in- 
duced the Emprre SEWING MACHINE 
Co, to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 
MACH of the same style and con- 
struction, with additional ornamenta- 
tion, making it equal in beauty and 
finish with other Famil Machines, 
whereas in usefulness it far outstrips 
all competitors. The price of this now acknowledged 
necessary article comes within reach of every class; 
and the company is pre to offer the most liberal 
inducements to buyers, dealers, and agents. ARR for 
Circulars and Samples to E. 8. M. COMP 294 
BOWERY, N. Y. 











| | beeteian INSTITUTE, 


3018 OLIVE STREET, 
ST LOUIS, MO. 

In addition ooutside practice, we receive into our 
Institute patients requiring special treatment. Our 
location is one of the pleasantest and most healthful in 
a Louis. We treat successfully all diseases without 

rugs. 

Free LEcTuREs are given ¢o ladies every Wednesday, 





3 p.m. Mrs. 8S. W. DODDS, M. D., 

im MARY DODDS, M. D. 

Fposesr G. ANDERSON, 
CONFECTIONER, 


250 and 252 FULTON STREET. 





Special attention paid to the furnishing of 
Wedding Parties and Evening Entertain- 


ments. 


NATURAL FLOWERS. 
Bripe’s CakE HANDSOMELY ORNAMENTED. 
Also all kinds of Plain and Fancy Cakes. 





Ice CreAM AND Ices in Fancy or Plain Forms, with 
the different flavors. 


jani9 6m ROBERT G. ANDERSON. 
Be*s AND GIRLS, 


Have your parents got you a package—FIRESIDE 
AMUSEMENTS, containing seventeen most laughable 
and innocent Puzzles ever given to the family circle? 
All the answers given. Old or young can do them, and 
all be amused. Sold by Western News, Co., Cu- 
caco; Eastern News Co., Boston ; AMERICAN News 
Co., New YORK. 

Samples mailed free on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
with your directions ean OSEPH ROSE & CO., 
P. O. Box 165, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE LAW OF MARRIAGE—A Review 
‘ay. | a oeiesedl 
For sale by the Anthor, Lonisiana, Mo. as 


NEW INVENTION OF AR- 

TIFICIAL TEETH—Withont plates or 

clasps—can be inserted without extract- 

ing any decayed teeth or stumps, by 

which means will preserve your natural expression, 

which is generally disfigured after your teeth or stumps 

are extracted; the roots made inoffensive, and war- 

ranted never to ache. The most painful decayed teeth 

and stumps restored by filling and building up with 

oroplastic to original shape and color without pain. My 
motto is preservation, and not extraction. All 

Sions warranted. Thousands of testimonials can be 

een at the inventors, DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, Sur- 

on to the Woman's Hospital, No. 63 RAST 








N H STREET, near Broadway, late of Union 
quare. 020 





BEA BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Marpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 


H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


1% STATE, CORNER OF COURT ST., 
BRrookiyn. 
All the FASHIONABLE DANCES TAUGHT in ONE 
arranged that begi 


QUARTER. The Classes are so n- 
ners can commence at any time. 


Soirees and Matinees Free to Pupils. 


For Terms and Hours of Instruction, send for a Cir- 
cular. 020 6m 








[ce woons NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 139 anp 141 Sour Oxrorp STREET, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 


A GRADED SCHOOL FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 
SEXES AND ALL AGES. 


CoLLEGIATE, ACADEMIC, INTERMEDIATE, PREPARATORY 
and KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENTS. 


Hienest Rates For Enciisn Stupies, except Boox- 
KEEPING AND PHONOGRAPHY, TWENTY DOLLARs. 


CALIsTHENICS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


FOURTEEN of the FACULTY are engaged the en- 
tire day. nl7 13t 





O LET AT REASONABLE RATES A 

First class office furnished in elegant style, a 

few doors from Fulton Ferry. Apply at Tue Revo.v- 
TION Office, No. 11 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


AGENTS! READ TuiIs! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 PER WEEK and expenses, or allow a 
large commiesion, to sell our new wonderful inven- 


tions. Ad r 
438 Marsball, Mich. 








SEWING MACHINES OF 


all the latest improved styles of new machines, for 
sale and to rent; rent to be applied toward ay we | 
any machine desired, Old machines taken in 
payment for new ones; all makes of machines repaired 
and improved ; also, particular attention paid to teach- 
ing. 1 Can oo —— rete J Schermer- 

orn; bran ce v nm st.. N. Y. 

1m. _ M. HAMILTON. 
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’ WHAT A GIRL HAS DONE. 


The following interesting letter appeared 
recently in the Washington Chronicle : “Some 
fifteen years ago Paul Akers, the sculptor, 
whose name is venerated by all lovers of art, 
occupied a studio on Pennsylvania avenue. I 
was an almost daily visitor at that studio, first 
as a sitter, then with friends. As his guest, I 
often saw there a bright, beautiful child, sing- 
ing her little songs and playing in her own way. 
She had large black eyes, a mass of tangled 
curls fell over her neck and dimpled shoulders, 
and half hid the bright eyes. Her tiny hands 
were elbow-deep in the clay, and if asked 
what she was doing, her merry, ringing 
laugh always came before the answer: “I am 
making a lady.” It was marvellous to see the 
hands and feet and heads of the little work- 
woman’s modeling. 

One day Mr. Akers picked up a head and, 
showing itto me, said: “That head gives 
more evidence of gunius than all that—[an ar- 
artist who shall he nameless]—ever did.” Stu- 
dying it still more carefully, he said: “Note 
my words; that child has real genius, and 
will make her mark, some day, in the art world. 

A short time since I called on Miss Vinnie 
Ream, and found again the child whose name 
I had entirely forgotten, but whose face at 
once recalled the little elf I had been so inter- 
ested in years ago. 

I was struck, on first seeing the Lincoln 
statue, with her handling of the hair. Uncon- 
sciously to herself she no doubt gained much 
of her freedom in those early play-days, It 
was a brave thing for her to ask for this com- 
mission of Congress, and a brave thing for 
them to give it, seeing she was only a woman 
with no artistic reputation; but in doing it 
they have done honor to themselves. She 
knew what was in her, and has accomplished 
her task. It was the true heart alone of a 
woman that could interpret the divine im- 
pulse of his soul in that solemn glad hour— 
the sublimest which ever came to man, even 
the birth of a nation—then when his heart 
was laid upon the heart of God. What other 
expression should we ask than the tender- 
ness and humility of the womanly soul that 
was in theman? Such at least is the reading 
which I find in that purest of pure marble 
statues. P. W. Davis. 





HOMER'S RESPECT FOR WOMAN. 


To be sure, he has sketched a Circe and a 
Grecian Lady Macbeth, namely, Clytemnestra, 
who could plead, however, that her conduct 
was justified by the lex talionis for the sacrifice 
of her daughter at Aulis. But the general im- 

ression of the heroic woman derived from 

omer is favorable. Nausicaa is a sweet crea- 
ture, and Penelope is represented as a true wo- 
man and most exemplary housewife. Virgil, 
the Latin disciple of Homer, had an ascetic taint 
in his blood, and was, moreover, a shy, rusti- 
cal fellow, too timid to ingratiate himself 
with the sex, and so he abused them. But 
his Dido is his best character—a noble, high- 
souled woman, whose only defect was her 
weakness for that wooden a ” | poe 
neas.” She was doomed to be guilty of that 
folly, however, by the higher powers, as Tita- 
nia was nade to caress and fondle the asinine, 
Bottom. But if Homer is catholic and ortho- 
dox on the woman question, several later and 
inferior Greek poets were not. Hesiod, for in- 
stance, who was a sort of Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac versifier, and supplied the Greeks with 
all their mean penny-wisdom, and was known 
as the Helots’ poet, is naturally enough ex- 
tremely ungallant towards the sex, as such a 
low clod-hopper of a bard was sure to be. In 
his Works and Days, and Theogony both, he 
represents that Jupiter created woman in a fit 
of spite against Prometheus, because he had 
stolen fire from Helios, and thereby taught 
men the mechanic arts, and so rendered them 
capable of civilization —B. W. Ball. 





g| ()() REWARD 
For any case of Blind, Bleedi 
® Itching or Uleerated Piles that D 


BING'S PILE REMEDY fails tocure. It is prepared 
expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, an 
cured cases of over vocnty xed standing, 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1.00. 


VIA FUGA. 


De Brna’s Via Fuca is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, for 


CONSUMPTION. 


Inflammation of the Lungs; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Organic Weakness, Female Afilic- 
tions, General Debility, and all ——— of the Uri- 
nary Organs, in Male or Female, producing Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness, Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula, which most 
generally terminate in Consumptive Decline. It puri- 
fies and enriches the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and 
Secretive System; corrects and strengthens the Ner- 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts like a charm on 
weak, nervous and debilitated females, both young and 
old. None should be without it. Sold. everywhere. 
Price $1.00. LAaBoRATORY—142 Franklin street, Balti- 
more, Md. 06 ly 


GRGRRRRR RRS 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at 
home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
sex easily earn from 50c, to $5 per evening. and a pro- 
portional sum by devoting their whole time to the brsi 
ness. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: 
To such as are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a val- 
cable sample which will do to commence work on, and 
a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sent free by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, 
profitable work, address 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., Avausta, MaInz, 
HE LAW OF MARRIAGE.—An 


exhaustive argument in favor of the emancipation 
of woman from the bondage of unjust marriage legisla- 
tion. By C. L. James, of Louisiana, Mo. 
For sale by the author at 25c. 


IVE-TO TEN DOLLARS PER 

DAY.—Men, women, boys and girls who engage in 
our new business make from $5. To $10 PER paryin 
their own localities. Full particulars and instructions 
sent free by mail. Those in need of permanent, profit- 
able work, should address at once. GEorGE STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Maine, 


H. DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS anp 
DR. F. BRAUNEIS, DENTI 
No. 389 Can. Srreet, 
sep 26t New York. 




















IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are pleased to be able to inform the 
friends and readers of THE REVOLUTION that 
we can, during the ensuing year, furnish them 
our own paper, with one or more of the pop- 
ular periodicals of the day, at the following 
easy rates: 

We will send one copy of THe Revoturion and 
Frank Leslie's Magazine for.............006005 $3 50 
Any other of Frank Leslie’s periodicals, in con- 

nection with our own paper, for..:............ 5 00 
One copy of THe REvotuTion and Mme. Demor- 

est’s Monthly for one year............0.0. 000 3 50 
One copy of THe Revo.uTion and any of Har- 

per’s periodicals, either Magazine, Weekly, or 


Or we will send THz REVOLUTION and one copy 
of Mme. Demorest’s Monthly, one of Frank 
Leslie’s Magazines, and either of Harper’s pub- 


lications above mentioned, for................ 9 00 
We will furnish one copy of the Independent and 
our own paper, for one year, for................ 8 50 


Tlome Journal and The Revolution, one year, for 3 50 
We will send Zhe Christian Union and The —e- 

SSE div cckcesdertcnowsscicas peanuae 3 50 

We will send Tue Revo.ution and Scientific American 

Eas OuReddantdnsdcedinaceded Wedenerencedacase 3% 
We will send The Revolution and The Golden Age 

for one year, for............ avdds saciand bined 8 50 





ANTED—AGENTS. .00 PER DAY) to sell 
SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
a titch’’ (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. . The best and cheapest aah boxing 
Machine in the market. Address, JOHNSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo. sepl5 ly 


ee 
OW: A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 
ESSOMMUA SORE THROAT requires immediate 
Hale attention, and should be checked. It 
G oC ey allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 

or Consumption is often the result. 






BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Thioat Diseases, Troches have a sooih 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 


the Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 


‘“TROCHES,”’ so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fac simile of the Proprietors, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown's Bronchial Troches. 066m 


K. Ww. 


Nos. 212 anp 214 
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[FULTON STREET, 
Cor, POYEAFPLE, BROOKLYN. 
Dealer in 
“HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 
TaBLE AND Pocker Curiznr, 

Fancy Coa] Vases and Hods, Fine Bird Cages. 
FEATHER DUSTERS, 
CARRIAGE JACKS AND STABLE Paizs, 
CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES, 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Together with a full assortment of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS. 
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Wit and Humor. 


—A colored lady, boasting of the progress 
of her son in arithmetic, said: “ He is in the 
mortification table.” 

—The ladies must think they have some- 
* thing valuable in their heads, if we may judge 
from the number of locks they keep on their 
back hair. 

—A petulant old lady having refused a 
suitor to her niece, he expostulated with her, 
and requested her plainly to divulge her rea- 
sons:—“I see the villain in your face,” said 
she. “That is personal reflection, madame,” 
said the lover. 


—Many may remember the story of three 
Aldermens’ ladies playing at the game, “I 
love my love with a letter.” The first began, 
“Ilove my love with a G, because he is a 
Gustice ;” the second, “I love my love with 
an N, because he is a. Night ;” the third, “ I 
love my love with an F, becaase he is a Fisi- 
cian.” It was the “Gustice” himself who 
gave the famous toast at a literary dinner: 
“The three R’s—Reading, Riting and Rith- 
metic.” 

—One day in spring, Sir Walter Scott 
strolled forth with Lady Scott to enjoy a walk 
arouna Abbottsford. In their wanderings 
they passed a field where a number of ewes 
were enduriug the frolics of their lambs. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir Walter, “ ’tis no wonder 
that poets, from the earliest ages, have made 
the lamb the emblem of peace and innocence.” 
“They are, indeed, delightful animals,” re- 
turned her ladyship, “especially with mint 
sauce.” 
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aT 
MME. A. DUVAL’S 


Emporium oF Fasnions, 
DRESS, CLOAK MAKING AND PATTERN ROOMS, 


762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
m? Fourth door below A. T. Stewart's. 


THE TRYUPHY TOMATO. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth Year of carefu) selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato Grown in 1871. 


Price per packet (about 100 seeds), 25 cents; five 
packets, $1.00. Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
OGDEN FARM, 
NEWPORT, R.L m2 


CATHARINE DE MEDICIS AND HER TIMES. 


——-- 


Miss Virginia F. Townsend, the widely known au- 
thore-s, has recently entered the !ecture-tield. 

The subject, ** Catharine de Medicis and her Times,” 
cov: nS us it does, one of the mo-tiuteres ing eras of 
modern history, has been l.stened to with breathless 
delight by her audiences. 

This lecture is vo dry, historic essay. Althongh it 
has been prepared with the greatest care and fidelity to 
facts, the grand actors in the great drama become real 
and living personages, as they move past under the 

c of the speaker's eloquence. 

Miss Townsend has worked out a series of histor'c 
pictures felicitous for color and life; and among these 
are Philip the Second, and William of Orange, and Mary 
Stuart, and Qu en klizabeth. and Jeanne D‘Albrct, 
and a of Valois, and other fignres of immortai 
men and women who did their work for good or evil in 
thel ng y Of those times. 

Lyceum ittces or others desirous of hearing 
Miss Townsend can obtain full iuformation by addrcss- 
ing her at the office of Tuz Revo.urion. 











CLASSICAL, LITERARY, AND 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT will be given in 
the large Hall of the Brooklyn Institute, corner of 
Washington and Concord streets, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, March 2, 1871, at 74 o'clock. The Rev. 
Noah Hunt Schenck, D. D , Rector of St. Ann’s Church 
on the Heighths, will preside on the occasion. The en- 
lertainment will consist of a lecture on “Classical 
Authors,” by John W. Kennion, with Recitations 
choice and amusing, by literary pationss. and voca 
and instrumental musia by celebrated artists. Mr. 
John Clark, the renowned of Grace Church, New 
York, will enliven the company with his favorite vocal 
—-. Mr. D. B, Thompson will perform on the 
nte, vod the programme presents also a highty accom- 
plished force of es and sorgsaresees. By carly 
application at the Hall reserved scats may be secu 
without extra charge. 

Tickets, fifty cents; may be procured at the publica- 
tion office of the Dairy Union; De Selding’s Book 
store, 277 Fulton st.; Bunce’s Mnxic store, 56 Court st ; 
and from Clinton the Hatter. The Grant Piano used 
od this occasion will be from Chandler Brothers, 170 
Montague st., Brooklyn. 





Wy Eavine DONE ON SHORT NO- 
TICE. Warp finished. Also Agents for Wait 
Hood & Co’s “Iron Hand Loom.” atertown, Wis. 
Call and see one in operation, corner Sanborn and 
Kansas Sts., Winona, Minnesota. 


ANNA KIMBALL, M, D. 
(CLAIRVOYANT,) 


Residence 787, Sixth Avenue, 
Corner Forty-second St. 








THEA-NECTAR 


Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA, 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sule only by the Great ATLANTIC 
& Paciric Tea Co, 8 Church S8t., 
New York. P.O. Box 5506. Send 
for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


OLp No. } FULTON ST,, j Mes No 
206=—f 804 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















MASON & HAMLIN 
£E> CABINET ORGANS, 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
REED ORGANS IN 
THE WIDE 
WORLD. 


Recent additions to their 
factory in Boston enable the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY to make two hun- 
dred organs each week, which 
1 their cost, quent- 
ly the M. & H. Organs are 
sold less than any of the in- 
ferior makes. 

The demand for these Or- 
sgans has exceeded the snup- 
sly, but the Company trust 
chat the larger number of 

— T their customers will be sup- 
plied promptly the eg | year. 

Matuews & Stave, Sole Agents for Long Island, 
respectfully announce their ability and desire fo fur- 
nish the best Organs for the least money. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 
Warerooms, 296 Fulton Strect, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ANTED— SITUATION S—EMPLOY- 

MENT AND INDEMNITY CO., of New York, 
incorporated by the Legislature, Brooklyn Branch 
Office, No. 29 Concord St., one block from Fulton S8t., 
will furnish familics, hotels, bankers, merchants, 
educational institutions, etc., inevery department, with 
honest and reliable help. This Company investigates 
= character and capability of all applicants for situa- 
tions. 


$5.60 in Gold—A Present 


Of the Steel En ring (Price $5.60 in Fold) to sub- 
scribers forthe [ILLUSTRATED EXCELSIOR 
MAGAZINE. The Illustrations ALonE are worth 
many times its cost, and the magazine reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.00 a year, is now one of the cheapest in the 
world. Contains Beautiful Stories Splendid 
Pictures, Interesting Puzzles and Rebuses, 
Cats of Ladies’ Patterns, News. etc..etc. We 
will send the Magazine one year, also this splendid 








AGREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA , 


VINEGAR BITTERS, 


2¢§  Hundredsof Thousands 97 2 


Bear testimony to thc: > Wonder- 
ful Curative Effects. 


WHAT ARE THEV? 


< 


- 


ye turn of 


Tonic Bitters have no equal. ¢9~ Send for a circular. 
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OR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whcthcrin young or 


led or single, at the dawa of womaahood or at t! 


. ANCY DRINK 


Made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits 
and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced andswect 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” Appctiz- 
ers,” ‘ Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenness and ruin, but are a true Medicine, macs 
from the Native Roots and Mcrbs of California, freo 
from all Alcoholic Stimulants, They aro the 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER andA LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE 84 perfect Penovator ard 
Invigorator of the Systcm, cerrying off c1] poisonors 
mnatter and restoring the blood to a healthy condition. 
No person can tale these Ditters according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. ‘ 

$100 willbe givea for an incurable caso, provided 
the bones arc not destroyed by mincral poison or 
other means, and tho vital organs wasted beyond tho 
point of repair. 

For Infammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 
tism and Gont, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Billions, Remittent and Intermittent Fevers 
Discases of the Blood, Liver, Kidueys and 
Bladder, these Bitters havo been most snccess- 
ful. Such Diseases arc caused by Vitiated 
Blood.whic is gencrally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, head. 
ache, Pain in tho Shoulders, Coughs, Tightness of tho 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructatious of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilions Attacks, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Inflammation ot the Lungs, Pain in the 
regions of the Kidneys, and a hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

They invigoratc the stomach, and stimulate the tor- 
pidliver and bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efficacy in cleansing the blood of allimpuritics, and 
imparting now life and vigor to the whole system. 

FORSKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tctter, Salt 
Mhuem, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
bunclcs, Ring-Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Hamors 
and Discases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
arc literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short timo by the uscof these Bitters, One bottle in 
such cases will convince the most incredulous oftheir 
curative cffect. 

Cieanso tho Vitiated Blood whenever yon find its 
impurities bursting through the skin inPimples,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleansc it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your foclings wili tellyon*vhen. Keep the blood 
pure aad the health of the system will follow. 

PIN, TAPE eadothcr WORMS, lurkingin the 
system of 80 many thousands, are effcctually destroy- 
edandremoved. For fall directions, read carefully 
the circular around cach bottle, printed in four lan- 
guages—English, German, French and Spanish. 


J WALKER, Proprietor. P. =. uucDONALD & CO., 
Drugzists and Gen. Agents, San Francisco, C:l. 
and $2 and 34 Commerce Street, New York. 

t#” SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 


GuUsAaNn M. SMITH, M. D., 
w= 8 PEARL STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Orrics Hovrs—From 9 to 11 A.M. 
“ 2to5 PM off fp 
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Steel Engraving on receipt of the regular subscription 
price, * 00 and 8 cents for pos . Sample copies 


ddress the Publisher, C. L. Van Allen, 171 
Broadway, New York. es ; 
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